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NOW! YOU CAN OWN VALUABLE LAND 

Just $10 down and $10 per month for choice 
property only 5 minutes drive from down-town 

LAS VEGAS 

VEGAS VIEW — The real estate with skyrocketing value 



$10. 



DOWN 
$10.00 per Month 
$795 FULL PRICE 
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Yen can now take advantage of the fabulous business boom in the Las Vegas area, Here gains in real 
estate activity outstripped all other parts of the nation during 1959 with a spectacular jump of nearly 
100 per cent in sates volume -this trend and the trend in retail sales and other business activity has 
continued to soar upward during 1960 and 1961. 

Both fen and profit can be yours ... Bash in the desert sun. ..Ski at 11,910 foot Mt. Charleston... 
Boat, swim and fish at giant Lake Mead. These water and snow-fun areas are within a 30- minute drive 
of VEGAS ViEW. 

Vegas View sites are free of city taxes but adjacent to the present Las Vegas city limits -totally 
unlike much of the barren land being sold today in remote desert ami swamp areas of doubtful future. 
The lots now have graded streets and electricity on the East and West boundaries of the subdivision. 
Never again will sites with such a potential increase in value be offered at these low, low prices. Com- 
parable lots in Las Vegas are now selling for many hundreds of dollars more. In VEGAS VIEW just $10 
will start you on your way to early future profits! Total cost of these 50' x 100' sites is only $795 plus 
the low interest included in monthly payments. You must act NOW to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Remember- only a very limited number of these choice sites are available. 
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LAND, INC. 




130 LAS VEGAS BLVD. SOUTH, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 



JUST 

2'/2 

MILES FROM 
DOWNTOWN 
LAS VEGAS 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

LAND, INC., 130 LAS VEGAS BOULEVARD SOUTH 
Dept. 0M-1 LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 

1 wish to purchase site (s> in VEGAS VIEW and 

have enclosed $1 0.00 as a deposit on each site. If for any 
reason I am not satisfied, I understand that my deposit will 
be returned to me immediately if I notify you within 30 
days. Please RUSH brochure and sales contract to me today. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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—THE DESERT IN JANUARY 



10 MINUTES CLOSER. There are few prob- 
lems $16,000,000 can't settle. That is the 
amount of money it took to eliminate that 
last traffic bottleneck on U.S. Highway 99 
linking metropolitan Los Angeles and the 
Low Desert region. The money paid for 10.8 
miles of six-lane freeway in the Redlands- 
Loma Linda area — which brings the desert 
resort areas around Palm Springs and 
Twentynine Palms 10 minutes closer to 
downtown L.A. The traffic signals and re- 
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duced speed zones in the Redlands stretch 
were the last to go on the busy desert artery. 
Now complete are 68 miles of continuous full 
freeway from Los Angeles to 2.6 miles east 
of Redlands. Easterly, for a distance of 58 
miles to India, the highway is either full 
freeway or divided expressway which is 
rapidly being converted to full freeway 
standards. Construction to full freeway, for 
a distance of six miles east of Banning, is 
provided in the current state highway bud- 
get, with work expected to begin this winter. 

But, if you happen to have been one of 
the thousands of motorists who spent the 
Thanksgiving weekend on the desert, you 

continued on next page 
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Stimulates Action in Septic Tanlcs! 

Septimic activates sick septic tanks, keeps 
kealtky tanks svorking! Just pour one or more 
envelopes of Sep tonic into toilet bowl, and 
Bush. Also for rliemical toilets in fallout shel- 
ters. Non-poisonous, harmless to plumbing or 
septic tank system, 8 months' supply for aver- 
age 500-gal. tank only $08, Results guar- 
anteed or money back. 4-treatment pkg, only 
$1.49, at luiwe., grocers, drugs, plumbers, or 
direct, (Dealers, write!) Dept. 10, Con key & 
Co., HOii 8th Ave., N. U'„ Seattle 77, Wash. 




Custom Made Auto Sun Shades 

"Take the sizzle out of the Sun." Your car or 
wagon up to 15° cooler. Blocks the sun's rays 
and public's gale yet gives excellent visibility 
and ventilation. Ideal for campers, travelers, 
and every day driving. Greatly improves air 
conditioning efficiency. Custom made for cars 
and wagons 1955 throngh 1963. Easy to install 
with enclosed simple instructions. Write for 
Free catalogue and prices. Give make end 
model, 2 or 4 door. Prompt Shipment. Sidles 
Mfg, Co., Box 3537D, Temple, Texas. 



Just 15 minutes Iih PALM SPRINGS 



"An Elegant Tradition in 
Restful Desert Charm' 

{^%uinta 

^■^^H O T E L 

< \x\ i iWrrin V Distinguished Desert Retreat 
INDIVIDUAL HACIENDA*— surrounded by 35 
■.era of green lawns, bright flower*, date garden* 
and the aroma of citrus bloMOttii — complete privacy 
rod seclusion ■ PO0L5IDE dining and social 
activities— *and dancing lo orennrtre mu*ic nightly 

• DELICIOUS CUISINE — Write with fruniliea 

• GOLFING — amid jewelled lakes and rolling 
dune* — a beautiful championship l&hole course 

• TENNIS — -new courts ■ Moonlight steak rides 

• Children^' large playground and private pool 

LA QUI NT A HOTEL 

LA QU1NTA. CALIFORNIA 
Diamond 7-41 II 
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THE DESERT IN JANUARY (continued from preceding page) 

are undoubtedly reading these words with a wry smile on your lips. 
Even a six-lane freeway can disgorge just so many cars— and the acid 
test came on the Sunday night following Thanksgiving, hard on the 
heels of the Redlands link grand opening. Homeward-bound traffic 
was bumper-io-bumper from Redlands desertward to Thousand Palms. 
Highway patrolmen estimate traffic was "flowing" at a rate of two-to- 
five miles-per-hour at dusk. 



24 K. BOMB SHELTER, The Sidewinder Mine, 16 miles north of Victor- 
ville, is going to see new duty: community bomb shelter. It will be a 
"do-it-yourself" project, according to Victor Valley CD Director, Gay- 
lord Widney, who says he is at "patience's end" in his battle to secure 
provisions and equipment through regular government channels for 
a more conventional town shelter. The Sidewinder, inactive since 
1923, can protect 2000 people. The old gold mine's many tunnels are 
bored into solid quartz and granite. 

* * * 

BACK TO NATURE, The 20-acre Orphan Mining Claim— one of two 
private patented holdings within the boundaries of Grand Canyon 
National Park — has been deeded to ihe Federal Government— subject 
to certain reserved rights. In 1961, the possibility that the mining com- 
pany might approve construction of a controversial hotel on the Can- 
yon wall, drew vigorous protests from conservationists, and led directly 
to the successful property-transfer negotiations. Under the terms of 
the deed of conveyance, the mining company will be able to work its 
uranium mine for 25 years — and then "the claim will be cleared of 
developments and returned to its natural state." Twenty-five years 
is a long time in the lifetime of a man, but it is nothing to Grand Can- 
yon. 

* * * 

POLY-UNSATURATED. An expected 2000 acres of Palo Verde Valley 
farmlands are being planted to a new crop for this area: safflower. 
Planting will continue through this month, and by June the Blythe area 
should be ready to make a substantial contribution to the nation's 
larder of poly-un saturated cooking oils. 

* * # 

WATER, WATER. The water behind Glen Canyon Dam begins back- 
ing up this month, but the Bureau of Reclamation is going to allow 
riverrunners to continue with their tourist programs at least through 
the spring months. After that, the power boats take over. In order to 
begin generating power at Glen Canyon, there must be six-million 
acre-feet of water stored behind the new dam. This is "dead storage" — 
not available either to generate power or for irrigation. Some officials 
hope this entire dead storage can be accumulated during 1963 — given 
normal rain and snow falls this winter. Six-million acre-feet are equal 
to a half-year's flow of the Colorado River, and already California users 
of Colorado River water are being told that 1963 will be a year of 
austerity. 

* * * 

FBI TO THE RESCUE. Kidnap victims and presidents of robbed banks 
are not the only ones who can count on the FBI for help. We now add 
the Joshua tree to the list of those comforted by the unsleeping pres- 
ence of the efficient FBI, Two Caliente men admitted guilt on one of 
three counts of illegal cutting of Joshua trees from the publicly owned 
lands. The alleged depredation, which took place on lands adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Management 15 miles north of Barstow, 
was investigated by BLM specialists and by the FBI. The findings 
were placed before the Grand Jury, resulting in the three charges. 
This is the first California criminal case involving Joshua trees to be 
handled by the Department of Justice. 

* * * 

JANUARY CALENDAR. There are three oustanding events on the 
desert this month; Jan. 1-5 — Arizona National Livestock Show in Phoe- 
nix; Jan 25-26— 11th Annual Square Dance Festival, El Centra; and 
Jan. 26-27— 23rd Annual Rodeo, Palm Springs /// 




Azaleas, camellias and rhododendrons 
transplant best at this time of the year. Top 
roots should be barely covered — you can 
use a light mulch. Use a malathlon spray 
to kill aphids which may appear on new 
growth. 

CALIFORNIA DESERTS: Bare -root 
roses are on the market in January. The 
whole plant can be immersed in water for 
a couple of days before planting . . . then 
mound the soil around the bush until only 
an inch or so of the plant is exposed. Keep 
the mound moist until growth shows, then 
gradually remove the soil. The rose's 
crown or grafting point should be just 
above the level of the ground after the 
dirt mound is gone. 

NEVADA, UTAH AND NORTHERN 
ARIZONA: January is still too cold to 
do much gardening. Protection will be 
needed for a great many plants. Dormant 
spraying can be done this month in all des- 
ert areas. Houseplants need more water 
in winter and fuli sun in January. 




CALIFORNIA DESERTS: Summer 
blooming bulbs may be planted this month. 
If you neglected to plant bulbs last fall 
for spring bloom, you can start them in 
pots and have blooms in six weeks or so. 
Bulbs should have some roots attached 
when you buy them, and they may even 
have begun to sprout. Choose only the 
large bulbs of Amaryllis. Those less than 
2Yi inches in diameter won't bloom for 
a year or more. Do not bury the bulb com- 
pletely — leave it half exposed. 

Carnations are not difficult to grow in 
the Southwest. Since it takes about six 
months from seed to bloom, the seeds should 
be planted in containers this month. Be 
sure the container has drainage holes- — 
cover the bottom with a layer of coarse 
material to help drainage. A layer of 
spaghnum moss atop the soil will help pre- 
vent "damping-off." Cover the whole with 
Saran Wrap and paper. It will take two 
weeks for seeds to germinate — depending 
on room temperature. When the seedlings 
show, remove the cover and place the con- 
tainer in direct sunlight. Transplanting 
should take place when the plants with true 
leaves are about two- to three-inches tali, 
and outdoor temperature remains above 
40 degrees. /// 



READY FOR THE ROUGHEST! 




TRAIL 
MACHINE 



Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited 




Features 3 -Speed 
gear box, left- 
hand operated 
shift lever, 
telescopic front 
forks, folding 
kickstarter, 
Engine: Briggs. 61 
5tratton j% HP. 



MUSTANG MOTOR PRODUCTS CORP., 241 concord st., glendale 3, calif. 



KENT FROST 

CANYQNLANDS 
JS€P TOURS 

The Famous Utah Needfes Country, Salt Creek, 
Angel Arch, Castle Arch. Historical Mormon 
Trail of 1B80 H Lake Powell Shore Line Area, 
Canyonlands Country: Including Land of 
Standing Rocks, Grand View Point, Upheaval 
Dome and Monument Canyon. 

$25 per day per person 

For further information and reservations write: 
Kent and Fern Frost, Canyonlands Tours 

295 Blue Mt. Drive Monticello, Utah 

Phone JU J.27W 



UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 


M 


Buried loot, cofns, silver, gold, 
jewelry, balHe re tics] Tr* nil 6 lor 
M-SCOPE deTecTi th*m «fl. Uted 
worid-w.de by experienced explor- 
ers since 1932. Exiling 1 Reward- 
ing! Lightweight and luperseml- 






tfwe, the powerful M-SCOPE offer i 
greater depih penetration, over 
200 treasure - hunting dayi ol 
battery life. Et-jy terms. Guaran- 
teed. Write for the FREE illustrated 
booklet of fascinating customer 
experiencei. 



FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 

Dept. 2C, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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SAVE 

UP TO 
50% ON 
OPERATING 
COSTS 



DATSUN 

PICK-UP ONE TON PAY LOAD 

This beautiful, new DATSUN Pickup combines economy 
with 3 BIG LOAD SPACE (6' i 4'8" bed — 23 5 sq. ft.). 
Its low delivered price is just the beginning of your 
savings. You get gas economy up to 33 mpg plus a 
rugged low maintenance design Easy maneuverability 
makes the DATSUN a perfect Pickup tor City Deliveries. 

CHECK THESE DELIVERED EXTRAS 

• Powerful 60 HP Engine • 4 -Speed Transmission (Col- 
umn Mounted Shift) • Independent Torsion- Bar Suspension 

• Whiteside Wall Tires ■ Heater & Defroster , 

• Vinyl Upholstery • Factory Undercoat • 
All S.A.E. Fittings 




delivered 
M i-AA plus local 

'S3 MODEL 1,596 fig* 

12 month - 12,000 Factory Warranty 




D AT S U N 
PATROL 

4-wheel drive 
WORKHORSE 



Writs lor literature and dealer name; 
NISSAN MOTOR CORP, IN U.S.A.. DEPT. 1 DM 
117 E. Alondra Blud . Garden), Calif. 
Send Information on n Mr -Ton Pickup 

MDitsun PalrnM Wheel Drive 

Name , 
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OAISUN DEALER FRANCHISES are available 



seme areas. 




by Orm Arnold 



"Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while." Mark 6:31 



"New Year's Resolutions" too often are childish. Neverthe- 
less, January truly is stock-taking time — and our inventories 
had best be spiritual. Keep in mind that Jesus didn't do his 
soul searching on a busy City street. He went out on a lonely 
desert hill, 

+ * + 

And don't belittle .your power, your potential, no 
matter how poor your past. "Every tiling of importance 
in the world," a wise man has told us, "was begun by 
one man or woman." 

* * * 

If I understand our government economists (ridiculous 
premise on the face of it) we are not to worry about the 
300-billion-dollar national debt. We can easily unshoulder 
that burden by taking a go-now-pay-later vacation, making a 
down payment on a third family car. and voting a bigger loan 
for Outer Slobovia. All we have to fear is fear itself, 

* * * 

In the "Good Old Days," only an umpire could call a strike. 

* * * 

Seems the desert school teacher asked one lad what steam 
is. The boy, fed up with 110-degree temperatures, answered 
wisely — "It's water gone crazy with the heat." 

* + * 

My beloved Adele, who has been taking a slimnastics 
course and eating only negligibly, has syiphed down a whole 
two pounds. Whereas me, I eat everything anybody will set 
before me, plus extra milk and cream at bedtime, and 1 too 
have sylphed down two pounds. It's them Democrats in 
power that have brought about such inequities. 

Got into a campfire storytelling competition the other night, 
out there at the foot of Superstition Mountain, and won first 
prize with this true bit from history: 

Mrs. Henry Stevens in 1867 was a pioneer rancher's wife. 
One day she saw a rag move on a bush outside her kitchen 
window — -but she hadn't hung any rags out there. Quickly 
she grabbed up her rifle and fired. An Apache Indian leaped 
up and fell dead. 

Her shot was signal for 50 skulking savages to attack. With 
her children and one elderly man, she defended her house 
for six hours. Finally passing cowboys heard the shots and 
came to their rescue. When it was over, the cowboy leader 
asked where her husband was, and learned that he was in 
town on business. He offered to take a message in for her. 

Mrs. Stevens wrote: "Dear Henry. The Apaches come. I 
am almost out of buckshot. Please send me some more. Your 
loving wife." 

* * * 

Seems as if the machine that once did away with the 
horse is now well on the way toward doing away with 
people. 

* * * 

Undoubtedly man will soon be traveling In space and 
visiting other planets. "It all makes me feel insignifi- 
cant," admits Tom Travis of Arizona. "I haven't even 
seen the Grand Canyon yet" 

* * * 

Of all the things on our desert, 1 have most respect for 
the giant saguaro cactus. That dignified growth is nature's 



grandest exhibit in adaptability. It not only survived, it pros- 
pered; took over and bossed a hostile environment, made it- 
self dominant, and now beautifies and enriches the world. 
How many of us human beings can say as much? 

* * * 

I also have respect for the Navajo Indians, another rare 
group of desert dwellers. Some decades ago the whole tribe, 
about 25,000 of them, were shunted to an impossibly barren 
area with ihe fond expectancy that they'd soon die out. Today 
there are 85,000 of them, prospering and becoming a force 
in our desert citizenry. Somehow I think we palefaces can 
now point to them with pride. 

* * * 

"My problem," says Edward Sims, father of four lovely 
daughters, "is not keeping the wolf from the door, hut feeding 
the pack." 

* * * 

Old desert Dan needed a new car, but lacked the money. 
So he advertised a cow, in the car-dealer style: "For sale, 
cow. Clean. White side walls. Like new. Price $100, Acces- 
sories: Horns, $40. Udder: $100. Four split hoofs, $10 each. 
Extra stomach, $40. Tail, $10. Used only by a gentle old 
grandmother, who never drove her from the pasture at more 
than 10 miles per hour. Bargain." 

* ★ * 

Heaven knows I try to be socially acceptable. I watch TV. 
so I use all the soaps, sprays and roll-ons, the tooth pastes, 
mouth washes and hair oils. Bui whenever I return from a 
desert outing, 1 always look and reek like somebody who 
hadn't seen civiliiation in six weeks. Some men, 1 suppose, 
simply aren't meant to be fastidious. 

* * * 

You good folks probably have the usual January pile-up 
of Christmas cards, too pretty to throw away, yet useless. 
Well, mail them to Literacy House, Singar Nagar, Lucknow, 
India, where they'll be used in educational and religious handi- 
crafts. (Do NOT mail to me or to this magazine.) Tear off 
all but the pictures first, to save postage. 

+ * * 

/ have observed that a man wUh a lot of money to burn, 
tends to go out and find a little ball of fire to help him 
burn it. 

* * + 

"I got the 5-B complaint," alleged Sam Miller, in from 
his ranch. "I'm suffering from Baldness, Bridge-work, 
Bay Window, Bifocals, and Bunions," 

* * * 

No matter what we say against the desert in August — 
which is aplenty — no matter how "sear" and "lonely" it can 
get at times, January is the prime season for enjoying it. 
Whatever your fatigue may be — real or imaginary — physical, 
mental or nervous — it can be alleviated just by going "out" 
one sunny afternoon. Move slowly when you do go, my 
friend. Don't charge across on a hard hike. Amble, and 
listen, and look. You'll be exalted by what you discover. /// 




"And I find that a little bit of this stuff 
sweetens my laundry!" 
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ROADSIDE LUNCH AT THE FIRE AGATE FIELD 





To the Oatman 
Fire Agate 



. . By Bus 



VARGAS 



WHETHER YOU go in your own car, 
or, as my group has on many occa- 
sions, by chartered bus, the Oatman, 
Arizona, fire agate collecting area remains 
one of the top gem-mineral field trip desti- 
nations in the Southwest, 

For rockhound clubs and other large 
hobby groups, I recommend going by bus. 
On our most recent Oatman trip, there 
were, besides my wife and me, 19 of our 
students from the Palm Springs adult edu- 
cation lapidary class, three children, and 
bus-driver Joe Hetherington, a 700,000- 
miles-without-an-accident Greyhound driver 
who has made a number of these trips with 
us. The weekend outing cost each of us 



about $10 — and this includes six meals 
served from our homemade "chuck box." 

A large family group would save money, 
perhaps, taking their own car — but most 
resistance to a bus field trip does not origi- 
nate from the cost factor (which is really 
quite reasonable) — the majority of people 
balk at going camping in a bus because of 
the mistaken belief that they will not be 
able to take along all the personal para- 
phernalia they deem necessary for a com- 
fortable and enjoyable trip. Actually, wc 
encourage everyone to take card tables, 
chairs, folding cots, sleeping bags and per- 
sonal luggage. This equipment rides in the 
bus's luggage compartment. On a nine-day 
Death Valley bus trip in which 36 persons 
participated, the storage space had room to 
spare. 

Cost is not the only advantage to a one- 
vehicle field trip. The bus group arrives at 
its destination in much shorter time, for a 
caravan can travel no faster than its slow- 
est car. Group participation adds to the 
interest of the trip; everyone sees the same 
things along the desert roadway — we share 
information on the landmarks, geology, his- 
tory. Group travel is congenial — a bus 
load of people always has one individual 
to take the lead in seeing that time does 
not drag. There is no need to pore over 
maps to familiarize the desert newcomer 
with the route to the diggings. More fre- 
quent stops are possible (cavaran leaders 
know that once a line of cars pulls over 
to the side of the road, it is hard to get 
started again). And, of course, the bus 
driver does the driving — a fact that is most 
appreciated on the long trip home after a 
weekend of digging and scrambling after 
rocks. 

There arc some disadvantages to bus 
travel that should not be ignored. In the 
event of bad weather, there are no cars to 
sleep in, A large party can get by in a 
bus, but comfort suffers somewhat. And 
the large busses cannot travel all roads that 
a car will negotiate, and thus the field trip 
destinations are necessarily limited. But, 
it never ceases to amaze me just how few 
are the remote corners of the desert that 
the bus companies won't take a group to. 

Only a few people live in Oatman today. 
During the early 1900s, millions of dollars 

continued on page 36 



GEM CUTTING 

FASCINATING HOBBY EASY TO LEARN 
Send for Free Literature and Catalog showing 
how You con cut and palish those pretty 
rocks you find using Covington Gem Cutting 
Equipment, 

Lapidary Eng. Corp. 
lit. & Hwy. 99 Redlonds D, Calif. 



OPALS AND SAPPHIRES DIRECT FROM 

AUSTRALIA 

THIS MONTH'S BEST BUY 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Fine Quality Semi Slack and 
Gray Rough Opal 
Good cutting material for medium 
and larger stones 
2 ounces Free Airmail $18.00 



Send personal check, international money 
order, bank draft. Free 16 page list of oil 
Australian gemstones, 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294-A Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, C.I., AUSTRALIA 



WHEN WRITING 

to an advertiser, please mention 
that you read the ad in DESERT 




New Improved 

METAL 
DETECTOR 



Finger tip nob con- 
trol , . . low cost op- 
eration . . . greater 
sensitivity . . . bat- 
tery checker , , easy 
to operate . . depth; 
6 ft 

Model 27 (DeLuxe) photo above $T 19.95 
MODEL711 $149.00 

NEW NEW NEW 
RAYTRON'S MODEL 990 $165.00 

NEW SUPER SCOPE 
Completely transistorized, with long 
durable life . . easy to operate . . maxi- 
mum sensitivity and performance up 
to 28 ft. depth, 

* * * ★ 

LAKEWOOD CHEMICAL KIT .... $36.00 

Shipped express only 

MINER ALIGHTS: complete fine from 
$12.75 to $109.50. 
+ Lapidary Equipment - Supplies * 
Gems -Minerals 




* Tools 

* * + 

Triple Beam 

Balance 
by Ah cms 

Complete with 
specific gravity 
attachment, and 
cover $41 .25 



1405 S. Long Beach Blvd., Compton, Calif. 
Telephone: 632-9096 




CVll CALIFORNIA 

llmnt C nKada° 

lllflpjj TEXAS - UTAH 

( r) * [SIZE: I7&"«23i£'j 

i/7 r£e sf>te of the olden days., 
beautifully lithographed in deep 
brown on rich parchment typ&pope/r 
Conventionally framed.or glued to ply- 
wood and varnished, they make a distinc- 
tive addition to the den or home. 

$ 2.00 Each post paid 

SEND M O. OP CHECK TO : 

RE.R0MBER6ER P.O.BOX 1582 
DENVER I, COLORADO 



more run for you r money! 




on yotfr 4-WHEEL DRIVEl 

That £Oes for your vehicle as 
well a* Warn Hubs- The hubs 
stop front end drag in J -wheel 
drive, save gears, gas h tires — 
give your vehicle more life, 
greater handling ease. And 
_ Warn Huhs— Locit-O-Matir or 
r * Locking — are the most de- 
pendable and convenient you 
can own. Ask your dealer! 



WARN MFG. CO. 

fllVERTOH BOX fiOa4-D* 
SEATTLE BEk WASH. 



PACK 

CYCLE 




The Power Cycle for Mountain, 
Farm and Desert 

JACK ISOM 

16 O A Thirteenth Ave. 149 No, 10th Ave. 
Upland, California Upland, California 



YUkon 2-3467 



YUkon 2-2616 



CONVERT 

... a friend into a FRtENDI with a sub- 
scription to DESERT — the thoughtful gift. 
$4,50 for one year. We send gift cards. 

DESERT Palm Doiert, Calif. 



NEW IDEAS for DESERT LIVING 







By DAN LEE 




Stainless Steel Pack Board— 

Light-weight as they come, the new stain- 
less steel packboard from Gerry Mountain 
Sports is designed to support heavy loads, 
yet itself weighs only VA pounds. Fitted 
with a comfortable fabric back -cushion, the 
pack frame looks ideal for short-hop trips 
and overnighters. The weight saved in the 
construction of the pack allows the user to 
carry more food, thus increasing range. 
For price and other details, try: Gerry 
Mountain Sports, Inc., Boulder, Colorado. 




Portable Compact Pump — 

The Paradox Pump is a centrifugal type 
with a low weight of only 7Vz pounds, but 
a high capacity of 1800 gallons per hour. 
I have personally tested this pump and can 
recommend it for such duties as transfer- 
ring water from one container to another, 
for emergency fire fighting duty, and for 
watering outlying plants and trees from a 
portable water supply tank. Dimensions 
are I2xl0x7-mches, Built-in carrying han- 
dle supports both engine and pump. Has 



one-inch intake and discharge nozzles, with 
a full-flow rate of 30 gallons per minute. 
Maximum shut -off pressure is 54 psi. 
Priced at under S100, from East Side Mfg., 
Inc., 1801 Bluff Road, Montebello, Calif. 



Rustic Kerosene Lamp — 

As practical as it is compact, the new 
Gloy's Lilliput Kerosene Lamp is only 7 
inches tail, weighs only 6 ounces, yet pro- 
duces a mellow, relaxing light just right 
for patios, tent camping, boats and cabins. 
Made of solid brass, it has polished flat 
burners, a broad wick, and can be operated 
while standing or hanging suspended. Of 
classic design, (his lamp can be obtained 
from Gloy's Import Co., II Addison Street, 
Larchmont, New York. 




Portable Refrigerator— 

A new refrigerator called the Mark II, 
can be powered off the battery in your 
car, boat, or travel trailer. It can be con- 
verted quickly to LP-gas fuel or 100-volt 
household current. This newcomer appears 
to be an adequate refrigerator for very 
short trips— 35 pounds storage capacity is 
iow for anything over two days, but it does 
fill a gap in camping equipment that has 
been noticed. Other companies are coming 
into this field, too, and will be reported 
on later. The Mark 11 is available from: 
Selectra Corp., Box 269, Niagara Square 
Station, Buffalo L. New York. Overall di- 
mensions are 2] 1 /4"xl8"xl3W. Weight is 
about 30 pounds. 



Camper With a Southern Exposure — 

Actually, you can aim the new Open 
Road camper in any direction, but the ex- 
posure is unsurpassed. Broad sliding glass 
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of Trail King's tire is 9.50x8. Fourcycle 
engine with tubular steel frame is standard. 
Priced at 1450 from Homelite Trail King, 
7421 South 204th St., Kent, Washington. 



doors in the rear of the body, plus a unique 
pull-out porch turns the camper into a roll- 
ing patio-equipped home. The sun - deck 
pull-out is 3-feet by 6-feet, Full drapes 
inside the camper provide privacy over the 
glass panels. Many other outstanding fea- 
tures have been built into this startling new 
camper. The Open Road Bel Air and New- 
port models are the most refreshing de- 
parture in camper design in many years. 
I predict right now that some enterprising 
trailer maker follows suit in short order. 
It proves once again that camper and trail- 
er design need not fall into a rut. Whether 
or not the new design proves practical over 
the long haul, the Open Road sliding-door 
models are sure to attract attention wher- 
ever they go. For complete description: 
Robin Motors, Open Road Campers. 8733 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 




Go Anywhere Scooter— 

This new trail scooter offers flotation- 
type tires that can operate on as little as 
five-pounds-per-square-inch, meaning they 
will cross sand without difficulty. Sand is 
something almost no power scooter can 
master, thus Trail King has the field almost 
to itself in this respect. Should make a 
good companion for scouting desert washes. 
I have experimented with the same Good- 
year tire on other vehicles, and can vouch 
for the fact that the principle is sound. Size 



Tree Trimmer — 

After years of 
dragging a power 
cord while trim- 
ming my hedge, 
I consider the new 
Gibson hedge clip- 
per and tree trim- 
mer the slickest 
trick since tran- 
sistor radios. A 
tiny % -horsepow- 
er gasoline engine, 
air-cooled, is at- 
tached to the 30- 
inch cutter bar. 
Yank on the recoil 
starter, and the re- 
ciprocating blades 
whir along at a 
healthy 1700 rpm, 
crunching neatly 
through branches 
up to %-inch in 
diameter. Two 
work handles make 
the Gibson clipper 
a marvel of good 
balance. The kill- 
button is located 
in the handle so 
that instant stopping is possible. Total 
weight is a low 9 pounds, including the 
engine. A spherical all - attitude fuel 
tank allows the clipper to be used over- 
head or upside down, if necessary. Looks 
like a boon to gardeners, municipal tree 
trimmers, mobile home parks, and in- 
dividuals. The Gibson clipper will sell 
for under $150, available through: Gib- 
son Hedge and Tree Trimmer, 2618 
Nottingham, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 




Home Water Purifier— 

Water-Gard Corporation sent me a new 
water purifier thai you can attach to your 
sink or out -of -sight under your drain board 
with a replaceable filter and shut-off valve. 
The shut-off allows the user to draw off 
tap water for dishes, but by turning the 
valve, all water is forced through the filter, 
eliminating bad tastes, odors and all matter 
suspended in the water. After using the 
new filter for a week, I was impressed with 
the reliable performance and convenience 
of the unit. In these days of lowering water 
reservoirs, more debris than ever floats into 
your home. Here's a way to keep your 
water safe and pure under all situations. 
Removes rust, chlorine, harmful bacteria 
algae and sediment. Priced in several mod- 
els from $39.95 up. Water Gard literature 
tells the whole story, from Water Gard 
Corporation, 5444 W. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. /// 



WHEN YOU WRITE 

. , , or phone In response to an ad in 
DESERT, it only takes a moment to men- 
tion where you saw tt. The firm you are 
doing business with will appreciate know- 
ing how you learned of them, and 
DESERT will be grateful for your support 
and friendship thus expressed. 



MARKET BASKET 
PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Box 2830, San Diego 12, Calif. 

Low priced photo finishing; film, 
cameras and Koduchrome 
processing. 

Developing & 12 jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film IpZ.42 

Developing & 12 [umbo prints from 

Kodacolor film — including a 

new roll of Kodacolor IpJ.jU 

Kodacolor reprints jumbo, , 
each I OG 

8mm Movie Processing, * 
color _ >F I .Ub 

Other photo prices comparably low 
Send far free mailing envelope 
MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 
P, O. Box 2830, San Diego 12, Calif. 



The gates of Glen Canyon Dam are 
closing this month , . . the transition 
from wild canyon river to spectacular 
lake is underway. 

GLEN CANYON 
LAKE POWELL 

BOATING 
ADVENTURE 



Lake Pinvpll Ferry Service offers you the 
tin iil in 1 <ipi»i>rttLiiMy to participate In the 
"shoreline explorulinn 11 of this tfi-eat lake in 
the milking . . . AND n last chance to get 
;i taste of (he old Glen Canyon on trips in- 
to pans oi (he canyon untouched by the 
rismg ttratiet». 

Our power boats have been proven excellent 
over many seasons of Canyon operation. 
Guide director J. Frank Wright is a 15-year 
veteran of Glen Canyon recreation. 

FIVK DAY EXl'LOHATION TBI I', including 
a visit to world-famed Rainbow Bridge; $126. 

Write for free brochure and details of 
other trips offered by: 

LAKE POWELL 
FERRY SERVICE 

Bo\ 437 Blaiiding, Utah 

Phone: cts.2281 



A FREE SERVICE 

TO VACATION-PLANNING 

SUBSCRIBERS. . . 

DESERT will be happy to send 
you appropriate brochures and 
folders on your Southwest vaca- 
tion target. Merely indicate what 
section of the DeserilancI you plan 
to visit, and when. There is no 
charge for this service. 

Southwest Travel 

Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, CaUl. 
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TIME OUT FOR A BREATHER ON THE RUGGED TRIP DOWN TO THE IAGOON 




MEXICAN TRUCK DRIVER'S DILEMMA: A ROCK HOLDS-UP ENGINE AFTER SUPPORTS SNAPPED 



We Explored 
the DUMP YARD 
OF THE PACIFIC 

By MIDGE HAMSHAW 



THE SURF tossed "El Patito" 
safely onto the beach, and our 
dream became a reality. For 
many months we had planned a visit 
to this desolate Baja California sand 
island where driftage from all over 
the Pacific Ocean is continually be- 
ing washed ashore. The unique char- 
acter of this shoreline earns it the 
right to be called the "dump yard of 
the Pacific," where you can beach- 
comb indefinitely with the constant 
realization that you might uncover 
artifacts of early civilizations or ship- 
wrecked treasures. 

To reach our dream island we 
hough t a small amphibious jeep, one 
of the few left from World War II. 
It was made by the Ford Company 
in 1943, and was intended to be used 
as a small manettverable vehicle 
from which officers could direct land- 
ing operations. This amphibious 
"duck" is a conventional military 4- 
w heel-drive jeep enclosed in a heavy- 
gauge metal tub. All parts are stan- 
dard except for several heavy rubber 
seals which serve to keep the water 
from entering around the drive shaft 
and other openings. A heavy-duty 
bilge pump is a useful built-in fea- 
ture. The propeller operates off a 
power take-off unit behind the trans- 
mission. The steering wheel turns the 
rudder. 

My husband, Wes, found El Patito 
("little duck") in a war surplus 
truck lot in Orange County. I almost 
fainted when he drove it to our 
home in La Habra. It was the most 
dreadful-looking contraption that I 
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TREASURE FROM THE PACIFIC. SCOTTY HOLDS A 16TH CENTURY URN FOUND ON THE SAND ISLAND. 




had ever seen. It took six months to 
get over the shock, during which time 
Wes put things in order. Accompany- 
ing us to Baja California was Scotty 
Johnson of Cave Creek, Arizona. 
Scotty speaks Spanish fluently and has 
traveled extensively in the Mexican 
mainland and Central America. 

Our poor little duck, heavy with 
supplies, was grossly underpowered 

continued on page 34 



WES DISPLAYS BLEACHED WHALE BONES WHICH LIE SCATTERED OVER THE ENTIRE 20-MILE BEACH 



H* t A u * |)L T* NM - THOMPSON of Pitts- 

5 t r I C rnOtOS I hm t' Pn - , a de r rt out i ng he 

^ ■ P' ■ r ■ v *- w «r mac j e on a ^ m August, 

1924, remains vivid in his memory. 

"I believe that most of us," writes 
Thompson, "who have accumulated 
a little deposit of gray hair, are wont 
- j — . to review past experiences— even the 

— - - unpleasant ones— with some degree of 

satisfaction and pleasure. Such was 
ray reaction when I looked through 



of the High-Riding 
Magnesium Flyer" 



RIGHT: ONE OF 
THE SIDE-SADDtE 
CARGO CARRIERS 
AT THE 
MAGNESIUM 
TERMINAL 

BEtOW: AT THE 
MINE TERMINAL. 
THE WORKMEN 
ARE LOADING 
BAGGED ORE FOR 
THE TRIP TO THE 
STANDARD GAUGE 
RAILROAD ON THE 
WEST SHORE OF 
SEARLES LAKE. 




my old photo album and was remind- 
ed o[ a trip I made on a noteworthy 
Western rail system some 40 years 
ago." 

The rail system in question was 
the single-track aliair that packed- 
out epsom salt (magnesium sulphate) 
from a mine near the south end of 
Death Valley, to the railhead near 
Trona via Wingate Pass in the Pana- 
mint Mountains, Panamint 



Layton Canyon in the Slate Range, 
and Searles (dry) Lake. The mono 
rail was 28 miles in length. It was 
buiit in 1923-24, at an estimated cost 
of S7000 per mile in the mountain 
passes, and S5000 per mile in the 
flats. 

Construction consisted of standard 
6x8-inch ties, eight feet long, placed 
on eight-foot centers and braced on 
either side. The plumb posts carried 



a 6x8 stringer which in turn support- 
ed the single steel rail. There were 
also two side-rails of timber which 
acted as guide rails. 

The motive power was provided 
by a Fordson - motored locomotive. 
The cars were designed like pack 
saddles, with equilibrium maintained 
by rollers on either side which ran 
on the side rails. The engine devel- 
oped only enough power to pull 
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MAGNESIUM FLYER (continued) 

three loaded cars. Before a new, 
move powerful gas -electric engine 
could be completed for the mono 
rail, sun and heat splintered the tim- 
bers and loosened the bolts of the 
elevated road bed. The on trigger 
wheels had worn the wooden guide 
rails to shreds. Operation was sus- 
pended in 1928. 

Thompson and two companions 
made their rail trip after working 
the graveyard shift (1 1 p.m. to 7 
a.m.) a I the American Trona Corp. 
plant. After repeated delays because 



of motor trouble, the "Magnesium 
Flyer" began its eastward trek. Part 
of the outbound cargo was a 500- 
pound block of ice— a weekly treat 
for the boys at the mine camp. The 
train broke down several more times 
and when it finally arrived at the 
epsom salt loading dock near the 
mine, the blistering afternoon sun 
was nearly gone but so was the ice. 
Thompson estimates the block weigh- 
ed only 75 pounds when it was un- 
loaded. 

The overloaded, overheated engine 
fared no better on the return trip. 
It coasted down the Slate Range to 



Searles Lake and stopped dead. It 
was well after dark, and Thompson 
and his companions had to report to 
work at 31 that night. So they 
walked. 

"That five-and-a-half mile hike be- 
came a madman's nightmare," recalls 
Thompson. "Much of it was a dead- 
ening succession of monotonous 
sounds of 'slurp, slurp, slurp,' as we 
crossed the so-called 'dry' lake. With 
each step, we would sink ankle- and 
even knee-deep in the soft, gooey, 
slimy muck." 

The adventurers arrived home in 
time to shower, change clothes, and 




and a rare peek 
of the Inyo Tram 

For 17 years -1913 to 1930 -the 
concentrated salt deposits of Saline 
Valley made their way to market over 
a spectacular 13.4-mile tramway. The 
steel cable carried 800-pound capac- 
ity buckets over the rugged Inyo 
Mountains to the railroad near Keel- 
er. The Inyos rise 7000 feet above 
the desert floor at Keeler. 

The 300-bucket tram had a capac- 
ity of 20 tons of salt an hour. The 
photos on these pages show that salt 
was not the only cargo. This is one 
ride people remembered the rest of. 
their lives! 

These historic photos were loaned 
to DESERT by George Stanley of 
Montebello. They are from the col- 
lection of Stanley's cousin, the late 
Lee DuBois, a mining promoter. 

The Inyo Tram has long been in 



rums. 




A CAR DESCENDS TO THE VAttEY FtOOR 
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report Lo work. The nightmare ended 
when the shift did, eight hours later. 

The 'Magnesium Flyer,' not much 
as a freight line, was even less suited 
as a passenger carrier. 



RIGHT: tAYTON'S SPRING, HIGH IN 
THE SLATE RANGE NEAR THE TOP OF 
LAYTON'S PASS. THIS WAS THE ONLY 
SOURCE OF FRESH WATER IN THE 
30-MILE DISTANCE FROM MAGNESIUM 
TO THE EPSOM SALT MINE. 




MOUNDS OF SALT CONCENTRATE IN SALINE VALLEY 
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f I MAX WHO wandered 

./intb rny camp wore trie at- 
L I tire of a tourist, the signs 
,1. of age and overwork, and 
spoke in the accents of the 
land of skyscrapers. I gave 
him coffee, directions back to the 
highway, and a half -hour's conver- 
sation, and while he warmed to the 
coffee and the talk there remained 
something wistful about him— almost 
forlorn. What interested me most 
was his remark: "Never dreamed 
there was anything like this desert. 
This afternoon I stopped the car 
and got out. Not another car nor a 
house in sight, and the stillness— abso- 
lute silence!" 

Absolute silence! The phrase 
echoes the reaction of so many who 
stand for the first time alone on the 
desert, gazing at bright horizons that 
encircle a vastness they scarcely ap- 
prehend; seeing farther than they 
have ever seen before— and hearing 
nothing. Has the sense of hearing 
been dulled by the din of urban sur- 
roundings, or simply subdued by the 
overwhelming visual impression? 

But some learn to discern detail 
where they once saw only vastness. 
and gradually to hear sounds in the 
"absolute silence." They experience 
an awakening of the senses that may 
amount essentially to a recapture of 
lost youth. 

Years ago, when I led nature hikes 
for a boys' camp, we sometimes play- 
ed the "listening game." In the even- 
ing some boy might exclaim, "Gosh, 
it's quiet!" 1 would say, "You just 
think so. Be still for five minutes, 
and then tell me everything you've 
heard." Then nature's gentler sounds 



would fall on straining ears until the 
dusk itself seemed clamorous. In 
deepening twilight we would hike 
back to camp, each boy listening 
now, newly aware of the continual 
murmuring of the world around him. 

Many times on the desert I have 
played this listening game. Somehow 
it is best when night has laid test over 
sun-weary eyes a'nd the sense of hear- 
ing quickens anew. Although I am 
many miles and many days from the 
desert as I write, inwardly 1 hear the 
old familiar camp sounds: the quiet 
licking of the blue Hame that flickers 
from the little bed of mesquite coals 
before me; the hum of insects in the 
little circle of firelight; perhaps the 
stirring of saddle horses and pack 
animals in the darkness; and the 
wind. It may be only a breeze that 
sighs softly of contentment in the 
mesquite; or it may be a strong wind 
that gathers power from the dark 
miles between my camp and the dim 
horizon whence it comes, driving 
hissing sand against my bed tarp. 

Alter listening awhile, I am drawn 
away from the camp glow into the 
blue-shadowed night. Then there is 
a new quickening of the ear, and sud- 
denly the comforting fire itself seems 
an intrvider. 1 move farther into the 
night, and the desert is alive with 
sound. 

It reminds me how much of the 
desert's animal life hides by day and 
conducts its business only under the 
cool, friendly cover of darkness. 
There are scurrying deer mice and 
kangaroo rats, perhaps a desert tor- 
toise with its peculiar lurching gait 
—if I listen closely I can discern them 
all. 



I find myself trying to identify des- 
ert plants by their audible response 
to the wind. Galleta grass and mes- 
quite are easy, especially if the mes- 
quite is heavy with dry beans. Tall 
dry agave stalks stiffly state defiance 
to the blast; thorny ocotillo dryly 
moans indifference to all winds. 
There may be an uneasy scraping of 
harsh yucca leaves; Joshua tree and 
juniper sing distinctly different wind 
songs. 

I remember one night long ago in 
a little shack near Mojave, when the 
wind raced down the Tehachapis 
and screamed all night long in a 
loose screen door— pro testing the in- 
trusion of man and his works. 

The rule of the desert is paradox. 
The desert offers the viewer a great 
depth of vision, yet withholds nearly 
all but the sounds of the immediate 
surroundings. In softer regions you 
may clearly hear the blows of an axe 
on the opposite mountainside, or the 
clang of milking pails on the farm 
two miles away. But most of the des- 
ert's sounds are little sounds, and it 
guards them jealously. 

Yet there are exceptions to this 
rule. In the vast firmament of little 
sounds, occasional greater ones stand 
out. These are rare, far-carrying 
sou n tls that even the most callous 
may hear, and they bring thrills that 
fortunately come oftener than once 
in a lifetime. 

I can recall a good number of such 
desert sounds thai have sent thrills 
of one kind or another along my 
spine— the persistent buzzing of an 
unseen rattler; the distant, melodious 
chorus of a flock of wild geese. But, 
the best of all 1 remember those two 




voices of the night that represent the 
desert and all it means to those who 
love it. 



IF IT be any time from March to 
October and I have made a lucky 
choice of campsites, when the little 
lire burns low I may be serenaded by 
the poorwill, that night bird whose 
sweetly monotonous chant seems to 
convey a sense of timelessness, ol sim- 
ple joys and the joy of simplicity — 
the essential qualities of lifelong 
youth that constitutes the magic of 
the desert. 

There is an ancient legend that 
tells of a young padre who left his 
mission gates one evening to walk in 
the desert, and became charmed by 
the song of a night bird, so that when 
he returned he found his friends 
gray -headed and babes in arms grown 
to manhood. Was it a poorwill that 
charmed the padre? I think so. 

If you happen to be more conver- 
sant with English literature than with 
ornithology, the poorwill's call will 
likely remind you of the poet's line: 
". . . shn!1 I ml! tfiee bird / Or but 
wandering voice?" Wordsworth had 
another bird in mind, but his rhap- 
sodic question aptly fits our desert 
poorwill. A "wandering voice" is 
generally all he seems to be, although 
the poorwill is a substantial desert 
character. 

I shall say little here of ornithol- 
ogy. Any good bird book will tell 
you about this soit-winged cousin of 
the whippoorwill, with its mothlike 
flight and owlish eyes, and that pro- 
digious, bewhiskered mouth so won- 



derfully adapted to catching in mid- 
air the large-bodied insects on which 
it feeds. 

Mystery must inevitably surround 
a creature that is known chiefly by 
its voice. To this day, I have heard 
hundreds of poorwills for every one 
that I have seen and, I think I would 
rather have it that way. There is a 
mystic quality about the voice of the 
poorwill in the desert night, and I 
suspect that it is partly the voice of 
the listener's inner self. A leading 
ornithologist of the past century, 
Elliot Cones, wrote: "This cry is lugu- 
brious, and in places w : here the birds 
are numerous is enough to excite 
vague apprehension on the part of 
the lonely traveler, as he lies down to 
rest by his cam pf ire, or to break his 
sleep with fitful dreams in which lost 
spirits appear to bemoan their fate 
and implore his intercession."' To 
others of pei haps a more sanguine 
temperament, the call is full of sweet 
melancholy and lonely beauty of the 
wild places. 

I like to remember the night three 
of us made a drycamp on a wide 
stretch of sand where the Mojave 
Desert begins 10 shade into the Colo- 
rado Desert. It was late March of a 
spectacular "wild I lower year": great 
white evening primroses starred the 
billowing sands about our cam]). As 
we bedded down lor the night our 
nostrils were treated to the fragrance 
of the blooming desert, and our ears 
to the music of the poorwills from 
the base of the mountain, 

A never-to-be-forgotten night of 
quiet stars, faint fragrance and wild, 
haunting melody as "poor-will! poor- 



will!" sounded over and over through 
the darkness, the measured soprano 
chant lulling us to sleep with its 
sweet simplicity: primeval music of 
the night, declaring its promise of 
abiding youth in the unsullied des- 
ert land. 



I SAID THAT there are two voices 
of the desert night that 1 listen 
for above all others. The second 
singer is more whimsical than the 
poorwill, and I can seldom be sure 
when and where f will hear him, or 
that I will hear him at all. He is 
Don Coyote. His songs are varied 
and have many meanings, both to 
his kind and to me. On special oc- 
casions I think he sings of freedom— 
the pure freedom of the wilderness 
which some are privileged to find 
under unstained desert skies. 

A few winters ago I went with a 
field party to make wildlife investi- 
gations on the desert near the bolder. 
We moved down the mountains late 
one afternoon and pitched our first 
drycamp above a wash in a broad 
desert valley. It was a calm night, 
the sky so luminous that every cactus 
and ocotillo cast a faint shadow on 
the pale sand. 

When the last coals of our little 
(ire winked out, there was no point 
of light anywhere in that immense 
landscape to suggest the presence of 
another human being. Each of us, 
1 suspect, lay wake in our sleeping 
bags a little longer than usual. The 
last thought I remember having be- 
fore dropping off to sleep was: If 

continued on jifrige 37 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
PLAN 
FOR THE 
COLORADO 
RIVER 



"Colorado River Silhouette." Photo by Jack Yoakum, Parker, Ariz. 




Where river and desert meet 



THE STATE DIVISION OF BEACHES AND PARKS OUTLINES FOUR MAJOR PROJECTS TO HELP 
EASE THE MOUNTING DEMAND FOR MORE DESERT -WATER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES . . . 
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TOPOC GORGE 

This exceptionally remote and inaccessible region consists of 
20,000 acres— with 12 miles of river frontage. Approximately 
6000 acres are privately owned. The terrain is such that access 
(other than by horse or foot trail) is, and will be, difficult 
and expensive to construct. At present the area is receiving 
considerable use along the riverfront. Upon completion and 
acceptance of the land-use plan for the Lower Colorado River 
area by the Department of Interior, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement probably will enter into an exchange program with 
the private landowners to remove their holdings. The Cali- 
fornia State Division of Beaches and Parks would then ac- 
quire the land, but development of the area would not be 
undertaken until such time as fish and wildlife values deterio- 
rate, or the U. S. Fish and Wildlife program in this area is 
altered. After 1966, trails and primitive camp facilities would 
be developed in inland areas as rapidly as public demand 



WHIPPLE MOUNTAIN 

This project encompasses 180,000 acres of land falling on 
Lake Havasu and extending inland 18 miles to the vicinity 
of the old county road between Earp and Needles. Ap- 
proximately 26 miles of lake frontage is included in the 
project. This area would become "two parks in one"- — the 
water-oriented strip along the Colorado River, approximate- 
ly two miles deep; and the desert wilderness inland area 
which the state describes as having "tremendous scenic, geo- 
logic and botanical values," The state planners go on to say 
that "development should be limited to outpost and primi- 
tive types of access and facilities, utilizing trails, designated 
routes of travel or cross-country travel." Project studies will 
be completed in 1963, and the state hopes to have the lake- 
shore campgrounds staffed and open to the public on a mini- 
mum basis. More campgrounds, roads and boating-swimming 
be completed in 1964. The trails and out- 
'ould come after 1966. 



QUIEN SABE POINT 

Involved here are 10,600 acres, with 15 miles of river front- 
age extending inland a distance of two miles. The area in the 
southern part rises abruptly in terraces from the Colorado 
River into desert hills, and is traversed by Highway 95 the 
full distance of the project. The Giant Figures pictographs 
north of Blythe are included in the project area. The north- 
ern portion has high values in wildlife — mule deer, dove, 
quail and waterfowl — to be administered by the California 
Department of Fish and Game. The state has not established 
a firm timetable for the development of Quicn Sabc because 
of the land status which is. to some degree, tied to the inter- 
state boundaries settlement and the ownership of Indian lands 
which may encompass a portion of the frontage. However, 
it is possible that budget requests for boat-launching and 
swimming facilities, and campgrounds, could be available as 
early as 1964-65. 



PICACHO STATE RECREATION AREA 

The project consists of 23,700 acres of U. S. land, approxi- 
mately 4354 acres of which are presently under lease to the 
State Beaches and Parks Division. About 343 acres of pri- 
vate land lie within the boundaries. The project has eight 
miles of river frontage, extending inland Trom the river ap- 
proximately seven miles — an area of extensive washes, rugged 
volcanic mountains, and riverbottom sloughs and brakes. The 
state classifies it as "outstanding as a scenic and recreation 
area, having excellent access to the river and the headwaters of 
Imperial Reservoir. The mountainous regions (Picacho Peak 
area) are exceptionally scenic and rugged." Wildlife is abun- 
dant and the ecology is varied and highly interesting. The 
area is presently open to the public on a minimum basis. 
Administrative facilities have been constructed, and informal 
camp areas and suitable water supply developed. Opportunity 
for overnight and day-use facilities are virtually unlimited. 
The state plans to construct circulation roads, parking areas, 
campgrounds, picnic areas, public boat ramps, trailer areas, 
concessions for supplies and services, plus primitive camp- 
ing areas (accessible by trail) in the remote portions of the 
park. The major budget requests for these facilities will 
probably come in 1964-65. /// 
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A Evelyn/' Grierxtm'x pointing of "The Devil'.*! Gate" between Silver City ami 

\iC>oId Hilt, on the votid to Virginia City, 0evaMa, The road is now paved. 



I PAINT THE GHOST TOWNS 

By EVELYNE BQYNTON GRIERSON 



FROM OUT of the West of the 
Redman tame the West of the 
Miner. The war whoop of the 
Indian gave way to the discovery 
whoop of the gold-silver seeker. The 
Indian's impermanent camp became 
i he whit email's wood -and -stone town 
—perhaps, in the long view of his- 
tory, a habitation mote fleeting ami 
ephemeral than the rude camps of 
die earlier inhabitants of this land. 

I first became interested in West- 
ern ghost towns while tagging along 
with my husband on his Indian arti- 
fact collecting trips. As suggested 
above, many of the mining towns 
were built on or near old Indian 
campgrounds. While my husband 
looked for arrowheads, f would sketch 
the decaying building and the brush- 
clu tiered streets. 

As we repeated our visits to these 
sites over a period of eight years, it 
became increasingly evident that the 
mining towns were deteriorating at 
an alarming rate. 1 then decided to 
turn some ol my sketches into oil 
paintings in order to have a record of 
the living towns as they appeared in 
that brief pause between final breath 
and total death. 

1 picked up by paint brushes— and 
stopped. 

It would not be easy, for it was my 
intention to put something into these 
pa in tings that went beyond the mere 
photographic record ol brown build- 
ings, broken windows and bits of 
lilter. That e*tra something was the 
mood ol these towns— the feeling that 
they had once been filled with life— 
that the people who had lived and 
worked and died here had left an im- 
portant imprint on our Southwest 
culture. 1 wanted people who saw 
my pictures in the 1960s lo come 
away with a touch of what I frit 
;il ton i the old tow : ns. And what I fell 
was love. 



And so, I had to 
start over. Before I 
could put the bon- 
anza towns on can- 
vas, I had to learn 
all there was to 
know about them. 

1 asked questions, 
1 listened. I talked 
to old - timers. I 
read. The "facts" 
I gathered some- 
time s varied on 
major and minor 
points— but I was 
not after facts, per 
s e. I wanted, 
through close asso- 
ciation with the old 
camps, to find the 
answer to the ques- 
tion: "What had 
life really been like 
in this place?" I 
asked more ques- 
tions. I re-read the 
literature, and 
found obscure — 
and priceless — new 
writings to pore 
over. 



After many months of this, the 
desire to paint took hold. In fact, I 
couldn't wail. 

I huilt back up from the old sket- 
ches. Aurora was one. I shall never 
the lirst lime I saw her! It was 
tiing, and 1 was soaked (we had 
walked inlo die town, the road being 
washed-out) . The sound of thunder 
tolled down the mountainsides and 
echoed through the canyons. A 
strange exuberance swept through 
me when I spoiled the first rain- 
soaked building. Some of the aban- 
doned homes si ill had furniture, old 
trunks and clothing, newspapers, 
glass doorknobs (which had turned 




EVEIYNE GRIERSON 



purple in the sun) . There was a 
hand-carved walnut bedstead in the 
room above the Last Chance Saloon 
... a horse-head was painted above 
the old livery stable. A covey of 
quail hid among the tombstones in 
the cemeiery high on the pinyon- 
crowded flat above town. We built 
a fire in one of the homes with a 
lireplace, and dried out. 

A short time later, Aurora's bricks 
were sold. Her buildings came down. 
Someone took a fancy to the glass 
doorknobs, and carted off doors and 
all. The roof was removed from the 
school house, and the south wal! of 
that line building fell in. The Last 
Chance Saloon today is almost coi- 
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DAYTON, NEVADA 

Evelyn? Griersnn 



lapsed. Aurora's name has been re- 
moved from the late maps of Nev- 
ada. 

The oilier towns I painted have 
not suffered so drastic a late as did 
Aurora, bm they have I eh the cal- 
lousness of progress. While I was 
painting Virginia City a tew years 
ago, the back wall of the Birolh 
building came crashing down. A 
building is missing today from the 
Gold Point scene 1 painted, but the 
liule Joshua tree in the foreground 
hasn't changed a bit. Two buildings 
at Washoe City are gone, but the 
third is still standing. 

Progress ruined Devil's Gate by 
widening ami paving the road — even 
the tree in my painting is now a 
memory. Noi loo many years ago 
yon could drive up to Silver City's 
Dew Drop Inn. Today the old hotel 
is a fire station, and the main street 
is paved. 

Dayton still has its school, church 



and camel barn. The interior of the 
old depot lias been remodeled, and 
is today the residence of Chester and 
Helen Barton and [heir lynx cat. 

The Fort Churchill painting took 
three repeal visits spread over three 
successive Octobers to capture the 
sun's warm glow on the old adobe 



For u review of Mr a. Griemm'x hook, 
"I Paint The Ght/st Towns," xee page 38. 



w r alls. Kveryiime I went to Mason 
to paint, it rained— finally J painted 
Mason in the rain— puddles and all. 

Pi negro ve is as you see it in my 
painting— probably because the last 
leg of the trip into town must be 
covered afoot. At Pi negro ve there 
was an old rocker and a captain's 
chair sitting patiently on an old porch. 
1 didn't paim diem into my picture 
because the town wasn't lonesome 
anymore— there was an expectancy of 
better times returning. 



Can del aria is scattered. The two 
little cabins, bank and hardware 
si ore on the approach road from the 
east, made the best picture. Cerro 
Gordo's Chimuown and the old cem- 
eiery remain. The beautiful colors 
ol Rawhide's Sand Springs Range will 
spill out over the tailing piles until 
the end of lime. Bodie's remaining 
buildings soon will be protected by 
the California slate park system. The 
ied, green, yellow and white tailing 
piles in the Randsburg-Johannesburg 
district will never change. 

Ballarat is a special story. While 
sketching this ouiet camp on the 
flank of ihe Panamint Mountains, I 
saw a dust cloud approaching on the 
road. A car pulled up, and out 
jumped a very energetic man with 
pen ami pad in hand— a census taker. 
He looked disappointed when I told 
him 1 was not a permanent Ballarat 
resident. /// 



GOLDEN 
EAGLE 



By EDMUND C. JAEGER 

author of Desert Wildfldwers, The 
North American Deserts, Desert Wild- 
life, Our Desert Neighbors, The Cali- 
fornia Deserts, A Naturalists Death 
Valley 



THE GOLDEN Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaetos) is almost universally 
considered the "king of birds." 
Although downgraded by some 
writers for its "difficult to explain" 
occasional gentleness and inferiority 
in courage to the falcon, this diurnal 
bird-of-prey is rated by those who 
really know it as a creature of great 
power and majestic character. Had 
the Golden Eagle been strictly an Am- 
erican bird, it, rather than its near- 
relative, the Bald Eagle, might well 
have been chosen as our national em- 
blem. 

President Kennedy's recent signa- 
ture on a law protecting this valuable 
avian friend (as well as the Bald 
Eagle) brings to us anew the import- 
ance of shielding this noble bird 
from further persecution by man. 

The range of the genus Aquila in- 
cludes the continents of Europe, Asia, 
much of Africa and North America 
from Alaska to California and north- 
ern Mexico, including arid Baja Cali- 
fornia, As a rule the Golden Eagle 
is a rock-haunting, cliff -nesting bird, 
but may frequent more open lands, 
where, as on the prairies and flat des- 
ert areas, it must resort to nesting in 
trees, on the steep banks of rivers or 
even on the ground. 

About the only place it is now, 
found as a nesting bird is from the 
Rocky Mountains west and south- 
ward. Once listed as abundant in 
the wilder parts of the Southwest 
(especially in Southern California) 
the Golden Eagle is today compara- 
tively infrequent-to-rare due to the 
stupid unbridled use of poisoned 
baits, constant trapping, ruthless per- 
secution by hunters, and destruction 
of its habitat. Egg collecting, once 
so popular among certain ornitholo- 
gists, also played a part in the popu- 
lation thinning process. "Both the 
Bald Eagle and the Golden Eagle will 
be exterminated if the 'misguided' 
slaughter continues," says Dr. Wal- 
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Make Phoenix your "home base" from which to discover a sunny new world of 
high adventure. Ghost towns, historic army forts, Indian ruins, museums, thrill- 
ing Apache Trail and Superstition Mountain, deep blue canyon lakes — all this 
and more to delight the modern explorer of the Old West, Treat yourself to golf 
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Desert Magazhie readers are invited to the forthcoming 



DECEMBER 27 - JANUARY 16- 

Oil paintings by Jimmy Swinnerton and Karl Alberts. Desert-theme ceramic figures 
by Hildred Reent*. Originals by Navajo artists: Beatien Yazz and Harrison Begay. 

JANUARY 17 -FEBRUARY 6 - 

Oils by Ted DeGrazia, Ray Brose, and Olaf Wieghorst. 

* * * * 

Also, large, new selection of quality Navajo Rugs 

* * * * 

NO ADMISSION CHARGE OPEN WEEKENDS 



Open Daily, 9 to 5 



Palm Desert 




IMMATURE GOLDEN EAGLE, ABOUT FOUR WEEKS AFTER LEAVING NEST. Photo by George Bradl. 



ler R. Spofford, who is leading the 
effort to prevent disaster from com- 
ing to our fast-diminishing eagle 
population. 

Writing in American Forests, Ste- 
ven Morris says: "In Texas sheep- 
men have even hired hunters to shoot 
at the eagles from airplanes, John 
Caparis of Alpine, Texas . . . says he 
has 'killed 25 eagles in one day, 1000 
in a single winter and 12,000 in his 



iwemy years of shooting,' When a 
lone pair is killed, another will move 
in to occupy its nesting area— in 
range of the hunter's guns.'' 

Says Dr. Spofford: "Just as surely 
as a single leak drains a reservoir, so 
the Texas slaughter is draining off 
[he eagles of half a continent." 

Again quoting Steven Morris: "This 
is because it's not only Texas eagles 



that are being shot, but birds as well 
from northern United States and 
Canada." 

In late autumn the migrating birds 
go southward. As they reach Mon- 
tana and Wyoming they are the vic- 
tims of the feather hunters. When 
Texas is reached "the massacre really 
begins." 

Most of the eagle nests I have ob- 
served in Southern California were 
on shelving cliffs, in tall tree yuccas 
or cottonwood trees; one was located 
at the lop of a windmill tower which 
had lost its wheel and wind-tail. 

The largest one, found high on a 
commanding bench of a conical hill 
of granite boulders on the Mojave 
Desert, appeared to be very old, 
used over a period of many years. It 
was a bulky platform at least five 
feet across and almost as high. A few 
sticks, mostly of creosotebush, had 
been added each nesting season. The 
lining was of yucca libers, rootlets 
antl leathers. Quite a number of 
bones, mostly of the black-tailed hare, 
pmtuded here and there from the 
sides. A green bough of fresh leaves 
added early in the nesting season w r as 
the mark of present occupancy. Sev- 
eral times— without seeming protest 
—Red-tailed Hawks took over the 
nest for a year or two. 

The nest atop the abandoned wind- 
mill was located in the center of one 
of Nevada's long desert valleys uni- 
form h covered with salt-bush and 
other low gray-green shrubs. The 
area's phenomenal jackrabbit popu- 
lation meant easy hunting lor the 
eagles. 

Some pairs of eagles have two nests 
which they use alternately. One such 
pair of nests I found in southern Ari- 
zona—one in a cottonwood tree in 
the iiot desert valley, the other upon 
a cliff in the surrounding, somewhat 
cooler, mountains. A rancher who 
lived nearby said that when one of 
ihe birds, the female, had been shot 
ai the site ol the valley nest, the 
male soon appeared with another 
mate, and they then utilized the 
mountain nest lor two years; alter 
that they occupied ihe valley nest. 

My friend Joe Dixon of Escondido, 
lias found nests which eagles have 
lined with pungent pepper tree and 
eucalyptus leaves. It is his belief 
l hat the birds choose these materials 
because their odor Blight discourage 
lice and other parasitic insects. Fresh 
s rcosoiehu.sh leaves found in nests of 
deseri -dwelling eagles may act in a 
similar manner. 

Nests ol dillciem pairs of eagles 
are usually several miles apart. Dur- 
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ing the breeding season each pair of 
birds usually has a very definite re- 
gion over which it hunts for food. 
This is often spoken of as a "killing 
territory." Once the killing territory, 
often several square miles in extent, 
has been established, it is defended 
against all intruders. The hunting 
routes are soon well-established and 
the birds go over them in a definite 
pattern and with great regularity day 
after day. 

There are usually sets of two eggs, 
occasionally one or three. Large, 
thick-shelled and almost spherical, 
they are whitish and variously spot- 
ted with fine grayish, purplish or 
brown dots and blotches. Some I 
have seen were without markings of 
any kind; but I believe this is a 
rare condition. Eggs are usually laid 
in late spring. 

The eaglets are fed by both par- 
ent birds, but mostly by the female, 
twice each day. At first the parents 
strip down the fur and feathers from 
the food brought in. Lowell Sum- 
ner tells of two-week-okl chicks 
weighing 10 times as much as when 
first hatched, so rapid is their 
growth. 

Always surprising is the deport- 
ment of the parent birds when the 
nest is approached. Rather than 
putting up a fierce fight as we might 
expect, they fly away, often to a con- 
siderable distance, with seeming in- 
difference to the fate of the eggs or 
young. 

Once the fledged birds leave the 
nest, they soon are left to their own 
ingenuity in securing food. Young 
Golden Eagles are unfortunate in be- 
ing less wary than adults, and hence 
are often killed by ranchers and young 
boy-hunters with guns, who think the 
eagles are "chicken hawks." Then 
there are the uninformed so-called 
sportsmen who kill them because 
they think these birds spend their 
lives destroying game birds that 
should exist only for the benefit of 
human hunters. 

"During the nesting season," says 
Alexander Wetmore, "the parent 
birds call in shrill high-pitched tones, 
and the male often tumbles in the air 
somewhat like the male Marsh Hawk. 
This is accomplished from a high 
elevation by suddenly closing the 
wings and dropping headfirst toward 
the earth, checking the fall just be- 
fore reaching the ground; then rising 
again to repeat the performance." 

The fully grown Golden Eagle may 
measure up to 35 inches in length; 
wing-spread is now enormous— up to 
6V2 feet! The male is the smaller 
bird. The color is always dark brown 



to almost black except for the golden 
or rufus-brown of the lanceolate fea- 
thers of the back part of the neck. 
The feathers of the legs extend clear 
to the toes. The Bald Eagle's lower 
leg is covered with hard scales. 

The usual food of the Golden 
Eagle largely consists of small crea- 
tures such as marmots, hares, rabbits, 
ground squirrels, prairie dogs, wood 
rats, tree squirrels and pocket go- 
phers. Occasionally it takes weasels, 
opossums and foxes; rarely porcu- 
pines and skunks. It is not adverse 
to taking some of the larger birds such 
as quail, band-tailed pigeons, ducks 
and geese, wading birds and even 
owls. Smaller birds are usually 
caught to provide tender food for 
the very young eaglets. Although it 
is possible that once in a while they 
feed on lambs or fawns, these in- 
stances are really quite rare. If they 
kill larger animals such as calves and 
deer, it is usually the sick and wound- 
ed ones which are taken. Many of the 
smaller mammals are hunted down 
in the open by a single bird. Some- 
times they strike from a great height, 
but as often from a "rough and 
tumble" low flight. If hunting from 
a considerable height, the birds 
swoop down onto their quarry with 
a mad rush at once exceedingly swift 
and skilful. In pursuing jackrabbits 
and cottontails, two birds may com- 
bine their efforts in the chase. This 
type of hunting prevents the victim 
from having a moment's respite. The 
prey is killed quickly by deep thrusts 
of the very strong, long, sharp claws 
into the victim's body. The talons 
generally penerate to every vital part, 
and the animal dies with scarcely a 
struggle. Prey weighing more than 
seven or eight pounds cannot be car- 
ried away and must be eaten on the 
ground. 

A friend told me recently of seeing 
five Golden Eagles, perhaps the 
members of a single family, feeding 
on a jackrabbit that had been killed 
on the highway. As he approached, 
four of the birds flew away but the 
fifth remained by its food. 

Some years ago, I saw a Golden 
Eagle ludicrously harassed by a pair 
of ravens which persistently mobbed 
it as it flew. Several times one of the 
ravens almost alighted on the big 
bird's back. Then the eagle would 
turn over and menacingly present its 
talons toward the annoying ravens. 
Dr. A. C. Bent, in his jVorift Ameri- 
can Birds of Prey, wrote that on a 
number of occasions he had seen an 
eagle demurely sitting on the ground 
surrounded by a circle of ravens wait- 
ing for it to fly so that the sport of 
mid-air mobbing might begin. /// 



EVERY MONDAY 

DURING THE 1963 SEASON 

A Four-Day Motor-boat Tour 
of Glen Canyon (Lake Powell) 
to Rainbow Natural Bridge 

(Stait at and return to Hitc, Utah) 
Also - Day Trips • Sightseeing Rides 

LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 
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PRINTS 



Contemporary 
Southwestern Art 



Full-color high-quality reproductions of 
outstanding paintings liihographed on 
heavy paper. 

□ JOHN W. HILTON'S "Whispering Can- 
yon." A magnificent canvas — blue palms In 
a rocky Bafa California canyon. 10x13". $1. 

□ TED DeGRAZIA's "Papago Harvest," 

Colorful stylized scene showing four In- 
dian women gathering saguaro fruit. 
10x13". $1. 

□ TED DeGRAZIA's "Desert Madonna." 

Delicate portrait of a white-robed Indian 
Madonna. Companion painting to "Pa- 
pago Harvest." 10x13". $1. 

□ BILL BENDER'S "Desert Wash." The 

broad expanse of subtle desert that in- 
spires a feeling of peace. 9x12'/;". $1. 

□ AL NESTLER's "Rainbow Bridge." In- 
spirational portrait of one of nature's 
desert marvels. 10x13". $1. 

□ OLAF WIEGHORST'i "Range Ponies." 

Four beautiful, unfettered horses on a 
rise of Western ground. BxlO". $1. 

□ CLYDE FORSYTHE's "Gold Strike." 

Four classic paintings: Gold Rush, Mining 
Camp, Mining Town, Ghost Town. Each 
print: 17x20". 2000 sets sold to date. 
Only $2.85 for all four scenes. 

□ JAMES SWINNERTON's "Agathla 

Needle." The majestic Navajoland land- 
mark as portrayed by the dean of South- 
west painters. 24x30". $5. 

□ JAMES SWINNERTON's "Smoke Tree." 

A favorite tow Desert subject comes to 
life in Swinnerton's famous canvas. 
24x30". $5. 

□ "1899 Fourth of July." Authentic 
reprint of a humorous poster advertising 
the Big Day at Johannesburg, Calif. 
Printed in black, blue and red. oVix- 
15%". $1. 

Order by mail from: 

RILPR1NT DEPT. 
Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, Calif. 

(Please add 15c postage, 
hand ling per order. Calif, 
residents also add 4% sales tax. 
All prints guaranteed to arrive 
in perfect condition,) 




ADING POST 



• Haw la Plica in . 

• Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif. 

• Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per insertion. 



» AUTO -TRUCK -CAMPER 

JEEP OWNERS. Four Wheeler Magazine. Road 
tests, V-B conversions, back country trips, 
technical articles. 14.50 year. Box 95D, Tar- 
zana, California. 

DON'T FIND out the hard way. Even a mild 
case of overheating can cost you plenty. A 
Vapor-Kool Engine Cooler stops overheating 
with the pull of a switch, makes trailer towing 
a pleasure anywhere. Thousands now in use. 
Write: Vapor-Kool Mfg. Co., Highland, Califor- 



FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE Dodge power wagon, pick- 
up, with camper, winch. Reasonable For in- 
formation: Paul Davenport, 14493 Arrow, Fon- 
fana, Calif, Phone 622-1475. 

• BOOKS -MAGAZINES 

READ THE Prospector's Guide. Tells how and 
where to prospect for minerals, etc. Send 
for application to United Prospectors, Auberry, 
California. 

BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Placer," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
JQ5, Prather, California. 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
it— we find itl Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. $3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazines, 1B8S-196J, 
any issue, maps, bound volumes. Free litera- 
ture, "Geographic Hobby," price lists, circulars 
on books about collecting geographies. Peri- 
odical Service, Box 465-DE, Wilmington, Del. 

WESTERN GEM Hunters Atlas-all three of those 
popular gem atlases combined in one big 
book, 93 full page maps with rock hunting 
areas spotted in color. Complete coverage of 
1 1 western states, plus parts of Texas, South 
Dakota and British Columbia. Type of material, 
mileage and highways are shown. Price: $2.50 
postpaid. Scenic Guides, Box 288, Susanville, 
California. 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES"— in the Rarer Min- 
erals. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rock hunting: Ur- 
anium, Vanadium Cotumbium, Tanalum, Tung- 
sten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, Iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 and ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals," it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich I 
Duke's Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. BOO place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California, 

"ARIZONA— RETIREMENT Frontier" Just published. 
60 page, 8Vjx7" book on cost of living, jobs, 
health, climate, best places to retire, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated. Only $1 postpaid. Re- 
tirement Search Service, Box 2893, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

LEARN ABOUT gems from Handbook of Gems 
and Gemology, Written especially for ama- 
teur, cutter, collector. Tells how to identify 
gems. $3 plus tax, Gemac Corporation, Box 
808J, Mentone, California, 

"DEATH VALLEY Scotty Told Me" by Eleanor 
Jordan Houston. A ranger's wife recalls her 
friendship with the famous desert rat and 
some of his fabulous stories. $1.50, A. F. 
Houston, Box 305, Coolidge, Arizona. 

BOOKHUNTERS: SCARCE, miscellaneous out-of- 
print books quickly supplied. Send wants, 
no obligation, Atlantic Book Service, 10DM 
Cedar, Charlestown 29, Massachusetts. 

CATALOGUE NO. 330-California Authors, a 
priced book catalog, 96 pages, 41 portraits, 
describing 1307 items. Price $1 postpaid. 
Dawson's Book Shop, 55D Soulh Figueroa Si, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

"MORE WESTERN Treasures," Rascoe's newest, 
130 pages, old non-published clues, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Oregon, etc., postpaid $2. Fron- 
tier Book Company, Toyahvale, Texas. 

NEW BOOK-. "Guardians of the Yosemite," 
story of the first Rangers, $2.50. John Binga- 
man, Box 95, Palm Desert, California, 




FOR SALE: Desert Magazines, January '45 to 
January '62, also all Lapidary Journals, April 
'47 to date, all good condition. Make offer 
one or both. Hill, 504 Lomifa, Orange, Calif. 

"OLD BOTTLES and Ghost Towns"— sketches, re- 
search. Good outdoor hobby. $2.15 postpaid. 
Mrs. Adele Reed, 272 Shepard Lane, Bishop, 
California, 

• DESERT STATIONERY 



HENRY MOCKEL'S colorful desert and cactus 
flower notecards. Dozen: $1.50, envelopes in- 
cluded. Pioneer Art Gallery, Box 726, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California. 

• EQUIPMENT -SUPPLIES 

NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries. Price 
$12.50. Free brochure, Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

LIQUID QUARTZ, a casting resin for making 
usable stone from your unusable chips. The 
resin can be cut and polished to new and 
unusual stones. Only $1. Try some. David 
F. Sheldon Enterprises, Box 332, Verdugo 
City, California. 



METAL DETECTORS bought, sold, traded. Com- 
plete repair service. Free estimates appraisal. 
Bill's Service Center, 15502 South Paramount 
Blvd., Paramount, Calif. Dealer for Detectron, 
Fisher, Goldak. 



DESERT HIKING, lightweight camping and moun- 
taineering equipment. An excellent selection 
of quality equipment and food at reasonable 
prices. Efficient, personalized service. Write 
for free catalog. Sport Chalet, 951 Foothill 
Blvd., P.O. Box 186, La Canada, Calif. 

EMBEDDING, CASTING secrets free. Achieve 

astonishing colorful, artistic effects without 

special equipment. Sample 25c. Crystal, 
4348-Q North Whipple, Chicago 18. 

• FOR WOMEN 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California, 

• GEMS, CUT- POLISHED 



KEEP WARM— send 10c for handbook catalog of 
down clothing and light weight camping 
equipment. Gerry, Dept. 254, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 



FIND GOLD, precious gemstones, minerals, in 
streams and rivers, with the Explorer Port- 
able Sluice Box $14.95. For brochure and 
valuable information send 25c to: Johnson, 
Box 657-C, Lynwood, California. 



OPAL CABOCHONS, gemmy, 25c each; with 
good fire 45c each. Ten minimum. Phil Ken- 
dall, Apartado 80, San Miguel de Allende, Gto. 
Mexico. 

• GEMS, DEALERS 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworih, Cal, 

DESERT ROCKS, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop. Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan's Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum. P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 

RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 



COLORFUL CRUSHED minerals for covering nov- 
elties for resale $25 per 100 pounds. F.O.B. 
Send 25c for sample and postage. Sun Valley 
Curios, Yarnelt, Arizona, 



• GEMS, MINERALS - FOSSILS 

FOUR NATURAL staurolites, cross on both sides, 
for $1 poslpaid, "Animals" assembled from 
uncut quartz crystals — "Rockhound," $1.25 
each. Five assorted animals, $5.50 postpaid. 
Reasoner Rock Originals, Crown King Highway, 
Bumble Bee, Arizona. 
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POCKET GOLD, rare, crystalized, $2. Placer gold 
$2, Gold dust $1. Goldbearing black sand $1. 
Attractively displayed. Postpaid, guaranteed. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125-D, Mount Shaster, Calif. 



ROCK COLLECTORS-attentionl To see the finest 
variety of crystalized rocks and minerals, for 
sale in the Palm Springs area, come to the 
U1 Trailer Park, 79-651 Highway 1U, indio, 
California, Choice rocks for beginners and 
advanced collectors. The Rockologist, Box 1 B 1 , 
Cathedral City, California, 



FOSSILS. 12 different for $2, Olher prices on 
request. Will buy, sell or trade. Museum of 
Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P. O. Box IBS, 
Sedona, Arizona. 



FOSSILS: OVER 2O00 species! New, 60 page, 
1963 catalog, 50c (stamps OK}. Sets: phyla, 
time periods, preservation types, etc., $3 to 
$10. Wholesale, retail. Buying, exchanging 
fossils, too. Malick's Fossils, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore 14, Maryland. 



• GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

BEAUTIFUL CUT or rough Australian fire opals 
sent on approval. See before you buy, from 
one of America's largest opal importers. Free 
tilt. Walker, 20345 Stanton Ave., Castro Val- 
ley, California. 



JEEP TRIP to silver onyx from Calico Ghost town 
and return. 30 pounds onyx your choice $4. 
Opening date: October 7 until June 1. Calico 
Silver Onyx Co., Box 685, Yermo, California. 



GEM STONE direct from mines to you— palm 
wood, verd-antique, golden onyx, bird's eye 
chapenite, [asp-agate. Sample $5. 100 pounds 
$16.50 postpaid. Morton Minerals & Mining, 
Dept. D, 21423 Old Highway 66, RFD 1, 
Barstow, California. 



EXOTIC AND U. S. mineral specimens and rough 
gem stones, quality controlled and guaranteed. 
Special offer: 1 pound Missouri colorful, band- 
ed agate, $1 postpaid. Free lists. The Vellor 
Co., P. 0. Box 2344(D) St. Louis 14, Missouri. 



• HOME STUDY 



LEARN REALISTIC oil painting by correspondence. 
Amateur and advanced. Forty point critique of 
each painting. Walker School of Art, Box 486, 
Montrose 1, Colorado. 



I, Q, TESTS. Accurate, inexpensive. Home-ad- 
ministered, professionally interpreted. Research 
data needed. University Testing Institute, R-6, 
Box 6744, Stanford, California. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



INDIAN PHONOGRAPH records, authentic songs 
and dances, all speeds. Write for latest list: 
Canyon Records, 834 No, 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
1, Arizona. 



SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas, 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hop! 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo homespuns, 
pottery. A collector's paradise! Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway IB, Apple Valley, California. 



THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1, Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All $4. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 



8 ARROWHEADS $2, 12 warpoinrs $2, 6 bird- 
points $2, 4 spears-knives $2, Iroquoise masks 
$40— $100. Paul Summers, Canyon, Texas. 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's Items. 
Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays, 



• JEWELRY 



GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1,50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420V3 Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 



• LODGES, MOTELS 



ROCKING D Trailer Park, new rockhound para- 
dise, overnight or permanent, modern rest- 
rooms, laundry, recreation area, one-half mile 
north of federal highways 60 and 70, on 
State Highway 95. Now taking winter reser- 
vations. Box 152, Quartzsite, Arizona 



• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties $1.25 each, Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 



MONUMENT VALLEY mapped, thorough, accu- 
rate, interesting. Publication number 10: 50c 
each from the publisher, Robert M, Woolsey, 
RFD 2, Box 92, Reeds Ferry, New Hampshire. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographic. Only $8 per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Inglewood 
Ave., Inglewood, California. 



SI FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box B01, Ojai, California. 



JEEP TRIP to silver onyx from Calico Ghost town 
and return. 30 pounds onyx your choice $4. 
Opening date October 7 until June 1. Calico 
Silver Onyx Co., Box 635, Yermo, California. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



USE OUR mail service for fine custom black and 
white and color film processing and printing. 
We sell, buy and trade cameras. Write for 
our free bargain sheet. (Since 1932.) Morgan 
Camera Shop. 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, California. 



35 mm. COLOR slides of Western artist Clyde 
Forsythe's great "Gold Strike" paintings. Four 
exciting slides; "Gold Rush," "Mining Camp," 
"Mining Town," "Ghost Town." Rise and fall 
of a typical boom town. Set of four slides 
mailed to you for $1. Order from Desert 
Magazine Book Store, Palm Desert, Calif. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



1962-63 WltDFLOWER and Wild Tree Seed Cata- 
log, lists over 700 of the best varieties, 50c. 
Scientific name, common name, informative, 
artistic. Clyde Robin, P. O. Box 2091, Castro 
Valley, California. 



FREE 1963 cactus and succulent price list avail- 
able now, Introductory offer to "Desert" 
readers, assorted cacti and succulents, 20 for 
$3. No two alike. The Cactus Garden, 5311 
Scotts Valley Drive, Santa Cruz, California. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



CARSON CITY mint dollars, uncirculated: 1B7B 
-$5. 1852-83-84-$ 15 each. 1880-8 1-85 -$20 
each. 1890-91 $10 each. Illustrated price 
list 100 pages 50c. Shultz, Box 746, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 



TRIPLE YOUR money, 3c each paid for Lincoln 
pennies, 1933 or before; 10c each for Indian 
pennies. Box 6, Sun Valley, Calif. 



• REAL ESTATE 



FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California, 



SALTON SEA, houses, apartments, lots, motel 
and trailer sites, acreage, rentals, trades. Iris 
O. Smith, Realtor, Box 121, Salton City, Calif. 



LAS VEGAS lots for sale, in fast-selling sub- 
division, just five minutes from downtown. 
Choice level lots (50'xlOO') at lowest terms in 
Las Vegas. Only $10 down, $10 per month, 
$795 full price . , , while they last. Send 
today for free brochure. Land, Inc., Dept. 
DC, 130 Las Vegas Blvd. South, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, 



ROGUE RIVER Valley, Oregon ranches near 
Medford and Grants Pass. $1995 to $9995. 
Free Catalog, Write: Cal-Ore Ranches, B43-DX 
East Main, Medford, Oregon. 



FOR SALE: 120 acres, $21,000 cash or terms, 
Live in high cooler desert in a beautiful val- 
ley surrounded by high snow-covered moun- 
tains. Large modern house, television, irriga- 
tion well, farm machinery, nearby school and 
and store. Five minutes to creek for fishing, 
lake swimming, 1JS hours drive to Mam- 
moth Junction, Mono, Crowley lakes, boat- 
ing, fishing, .skiing, camping, recreation area. 
Between Bishop, California and Tonopah, Nev- 
ada. Quiet desert retreat, 250 miles from 
strategic bombing areas. Write: Roy Griswaid, 
Fishlake Valley, Tonopah, Nevada. 



• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 



GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest— Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 



ARCHIE'S ACRES. Antiques, sun colored glass. 
No price list. Come and seel 11501 Daven- 
port Road, Agua Duke, California. Wl 7-4941. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



SOUR DOUGH biscuit recipe and full directions 
$1. Dutchoven or modern baking. Revive the 
lost art. Franks Murdock, Dalhart, Texas. 



BUTTERFLIES; 15 Formosan, paper bodies, spread 
wings, $1. In envelopes: 10 Mexican or Bra- 
zil, $2. 10 Australian or New Guinea, $3.50, 
15 Formosan or Phillippines, $1, 15 Ohio or 
U. S„ $1, William Thrasher, R. D. Route 2, 
Box 44, Garrettsville, Ohio. 



ARIZONA PICTOGRAPH FIND 

Recottls In Rook 

Of A 1054 ID. 
$tw Explosion 

By WILLIAM C. MILLER 

Mr. Miller is research pho- 
tographer for the Mount Wil- 
son and Palo mar Observa- 
tories. Archeology is his hob- 
by, and each summer — since 
1948 — he and volunteer help- 
ers make exploration trips 
into the Navajo Reservation 
in northern Arizona. 




NAVAJO CANYON PETROGtYPH 



A WANING MOON cast its 
light over a wild and rugged 
Southwestern landscape. A 
maze of canyons were etched in inky 
blackness across the rolling plain, 
while a few miles to the south the 
crenelated walls of a chalk-white 
mesa gleamed in the feeble light, 
caves and crevices shrouded in deep 
shadow. In one of the caves the flick- 
ering light of a dying fire revealed a 
group of recumbent figures clustered 
about the embers. 

As the first gray light of dawn ap- 
peared in the eastern sky, one of the 
figures stirred, yawned and stretched, 
then slowly rose. Sleepily he made 
his way down the sloping floor of the 
cave to the wide portal, and inspect- 
ed die familiar scene before him. A 
glance to the southwest revealed the 
first fleecy clouds that were forerun- 
ners of the thunderheads that would 
later that day bring welcome July 
rains. As he turned to re-enter the 
cave, he glanced casually at the cres- 
cent moon hanging in the eastern sky 
—and stopped dead in his tracks. He 
stood motionless for a moment, then 
with a shout rushed into the cave, 
shaking the others into wakefulness. 
Followed by the baffled group, he 



rushed out to look again with wonder 
and fear at the apparition in the sky. 

In one of the nearby canyons an- 
other aborigine awoke at the first 
indication of dawn and began prep- 
aration to join a hunting party. But 
when he left the shelter of his little 
stone house lie round the other hunt- 
ers standing in a close group whisper- 
ing among themselves as they gazed 
into the eastern sky. As he glanced in 
that direction, he felt a shiver run up 
his back and his scalp tingled with 



fear. All thought of the hunt was 
forgotten as they talked together in 
subdued voices, trying to solve the 
riddle in the sky. Here was some- 
thing they had never seen before, but 
a scene so striking in beauty— and in 
portent for evil or good— that they 
immediately went to consult with the 
medicine man. 

At both places, in the white mesa 
and in the canyon, there was much 
chanting, much preparation of offer- 
ings, as the people watched the 




WHITE MESA P1CT0GRAPH 



strange object pass slowly across the 
sky. Next morning before dawn they 
were all out in the darkness to await 
the coming light to see if it would 
still be there. When the thin cres- 
cent finally rose above the hori/on 
it was accompanied by a strange ob- 
ject, now very close and very bril- 
liant. 

It was an event that staggered the 
imagination, and about which they 
talked for days and weeks. They told 
their children about it, and their 



children's children, and showed (hem 
the drawings of ihe moon and the 
strange object which the medicine 
man had made on the nearby cliff 
face to commemorate ihe strange 
even t. 

Halt a world away, a sleepy monk 
atop a Chinese monastery gathered 
together his charts and records after 
a long night of con tern pi at ion of the 
stars. As he cast his final glance to- 
ward the east and the crescent moon 
hanging above the horizon, he froze 



WHY NO MAP TO THE 
PICTOGRAPH SITES? 

Wrote author Miller: "I strongly 
urge that no map be published in 
DESERT with (his story. Sad ex- 
perience has taught us to avoid pin- 
pointing prehistoric ruins in popular 
stories and reports. To do so usually 
starts a tide of amateur explorers in- 
to the area, with highly detrimental 
results. 

"But, even without a map, 1 sus- 
pect some of your readers will at- 
tempt to find the supernova picto- 
graphs. 

"It would be well to emphasize the 
very stringent nature of the Antiqui- 
ties Laws, and the strenuous efforts 
on Ihe part of the Navajo Police 1o 
apprehend all trespassers. The penal- 
ties arc stiff, and fortunately the po- 
lice are taking prompt action against 
all unauthorized exploration." 



in his tracks, consternation and fear 
written on his face. The moon was 
not alone in the graying sky! 

In Japan other oriental astrono- 
mers were likewise occupied, ga/ing 
with mixed wonder and awe at the 
strange celestial display. For in the 
brightening eastern sky, a short dis- 
tance below the crescent moon, there 
shewn a star of immense brightness, 
a star that had never been seen be- 
fore. Its cold blue light was so in- 
tense that even the rising sun did not 
obliterate it. Throughout the entire 
day it sparkled, a source of wonder to 
all who saw it. The thin crescent 
moon with the brilliant star close be- 
low it presented a picture of striking 
beauty. 

The oriental astronomers assid- 
uously recorded in their archives this 
unique event which we now know 
was the appearance of a supernova, 
or exploding star. Their records were 
later found and translated by modern 
scholars. Alter correction foj various. 
(Manges occuring over the interven- 
ing centuries, the date of the first ap- 
pearance of the supernova figures out 
to be July 1, 1051 A. 11. 

Present-day astronomers, studying 
a strangely sit redded cloud of gas in 




the constellation of Taurus, found 
that Uie nebula was expanding at the 
fantastic rate of 70 million miles a 
day! From the known dimensions oT 
the nebula, they projected backward 
to determine the probable date of its 
origin, The answer was found to be 
someiime near the middle of the 11th 
Century, Searching for a record of 
some event that might have given 
rise to this strange nebula, they came 
upon the oriental records. There 
they found the account of the new 
star, and the position in the sky 
where it appeared. This is so close 
to the position of the nebula that 
there can be little doubt of their re- 
lationship. 

But search as they would, no 
other accounts of the event could be 
found. In no other land on earth 
had anyone left recognizable records 
of the apparition of the supernova of 
1054. This is the more amazing in 
view of the fact that this supernova 
was the brightest object, other than 
the sun and moon, ever to appear 
in the sky during the recorded his- 
tory of man. 

Nine-hundred years later, almost to 



the day, Helmut Abt, an astronomer 
at Kitt Peak Observatory near Tuc- 
son, and I stood among the ruins of a 
large Anasa/i site in Navajo Can- 
yon in northern Arizona. On the ad- 
jacent cliff we saw a drawing of a 
crescent above a circle. Our minds 
flashed back to the previous year 
when we had seen a nearly identical 
drawing on a cave wall in the White 
Mesa, 25 miles to the south. Al- 
though our curiosity had been arous- 
ed at the sight of that first drawing 
of a crescent moon, a rare device in 
Anasa/i art, we had concluded that 
it was just another, though unusual, 
"doodle" by an ancient artist. 

The appearance of a second draw- 
ing, so like the first, excited our in- 
terest anew. Did these two drawings 
depict an actual event? Coincidence 
seemed such an unlikely explana- 
tion that we decided to explore all 
possibilities. 

When making charts of the sky, 
astronomers throughout history have 
used circles or dots o£ differing size to 
indicate stars of various brightnesses. 
If these two drawings recorded an ac- 



tual astronomical event, it was possi- 
ble that the Anasazi had used the 
same scheme. In that case, the object 
shown below the moon must have 
been of considerable brightness judg- 
ing by the size of the circles drawn 
by the two artists. 

What astronomical event could 
have placed so brilliant an object 
close to the moon? The obvious 
choices, Jupiter and Venus, came 
close to the moon so often that their 
conjunction should attract no special 
notice. A comet is not bright enough 
to compete with the moon. This left 
only a nova, or exploding star, as a 
possibility. 

The significant detail which great- 
ly narrowed the list of candidates was 
the fact that the object lay along the 
path of the moon as it circles the 
earth. It was Fred Hoyle of Cam- 
bridge, England, who came up with 
the probable answer: the supernova 
of 1051 which occurred in the con- 
stellation of Taurus and, as mention- 
ed earlier, is believed to have given 
rise to the Crab Nebula. 

The prime question that had to be 
answered was this: Where was the 
moon and in what phase, on the 
morning of July 4, 1054? Every astro- 
nomical library has on its shelves vol- 
umes of tables prepared by Paul V. 
Neugebauer which facilitate the lo- 
cation of all the major planets, the 
sun and the moon at any date as far 
back as 4000 B.C., and into the fu- 
ture to MOO A.D. With these tables 
it was soon found that the moon was 
a thin crescent in the eastern sky on 
the morning of July 4 and 5, 1054 
and on the morning of July 5 it was 
located directly north of the super- 
nova, and only two degrees distant! 

Another question that needed an- 
swering was this: Were the two pre- 
historic sites at which the drawings 
were found occupied at that time? A 
study of potshards from the sites was 
made by Dr. Robert C. Euler, then 
of the Museum of Northern Arizona; 
the results indicated that both sites 
had been occupied at about that 
time. 

Thus the available evidence strong- 
ly suggests the possibility that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the White 
Mesa and Navajo Canyon were the 
only people, other than the Oriental 
astronomers, to record the amazing 
appearance of the supernova of 1054. 
Lacking a written language with 
which to record the events of their 
time, they seem to have done the next 
best thing and depicted the event in 
drawings which remained hidden for 
900 years before we stumbled upon 
them. /// 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 



The Desert Song , . . 

To the Editor: I just could not let it go 
when I read in the October issue "Desert 
Detours" that there "isn't even one beauti- 
ful desert song," Has Oren Arnold never 
heard or read the lovely words of Sigmund 
Romberg's "The Desert Song"? The beau- 
ties of the land are well described with the 
words: "Blue heaven and you and I / Sand 
kissing a moonlit sky / Desert breeze whis- 
pering a lullaby / Only stars above you to 
see I love you!" To those of us who have 
learned to love the desert, this is a true 
desert song with a real inspiration. 

RAE RINIFF 

Westminster, Calif. 



To the Editor: . . . enclosed is a copy of 
a desert song, "Arizona Home," which I 
wrote while living in Wickenburg in 1944- 
45. 1 hope you like it; many people did. 

SHELDON P. FAY 
Los Angeles 

To the Editor: . . , George DeWitt wrote 
a desert song in the early 1940s. He was 
at that time bartender at the San Carlos 
... an old-timer in the Phoenix area. I 
am told by friends who know music that 
it is not a very good piece, but I enjoyed it. 

MANLEY O. DIBBLE 
Palmdale, Calif. 

To the Editor: ... try Walter Brennan's 
record, "Dutchman's Gold." Also: "Shift- 
ing, Whispering Sands." 

ANDRIA HAN OLD 
Salton City, Calif, 

To the Editor: I suggest that Oren Arnold 
throw his radio in the trash-barrel, where 
it belongs, and just sit and listen. If you 
love the desert as I do, you will hear the 
song of the desert — even if you hear 
nothing more than total silence. 

W. A. SNELL 
Del Mar, Calif. 



Mrs. Wah of Pioche . . , 

To the Editor: We read the September 
issue of DESERT with interest and delight, 
especially the story of Mrs. Wah who has 
been our good friend for many years, Mr, 



and Mrs. Wah had been married according 
to Chinese custom when she first came to 
Pioche. and it was my father's privilege as 
Justice of Peace of Pioche Township to 
perform their American marriage. My par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Thomas, 
lived in Pioche for more than fifty years. 

MRS. GEORGE H. WALDA 
San Francisco 



Misplaced Sequoias . . . 

To jhe Editor: In reference to Choral 
Pepper's article, "Misplaced Sequoias" 
(DESERT, Sept. '62), we too would like to 
make an "educated guess" as to how the 
giant sequoias of Nevada came into their 
present location. 

Why not, instead of the "earthquake" 
theory offered by the author, consider the 
solution of the matter by simply assuming 
that the seeds were planted in Nevada by 
the previous inhabitants of the area? This 
hemisphere has been inhabited by man 
since long before the beginning of the life 
of these trees — -and 300 miles is not far for 
people to travel, even afoot. In the same 
issue of DESERT we read of Henry W, 
Bigler, who "as member of the Mormon 
Battalion in 1846-47 . . . trudged from Fort 
Leavenworth to Los Angeles." This is a 
much farther distance than that between 
the habitat of the big trees in Yosemite and 
the Seven Giants in Nevada. 

R. H. TERRELL 
GERALD H. RENTFRO 
Riverside, Calif. 

To the Editor: I have contacted several 
people who have cither lived in the Pioche 
area, or have been there and are familiar 
with the trees referred to in Choral Pepper's 
article. 

It is the consensus of opinion that I have 
gathered, that the trees in question are not 
Sequoias, but some species of pine. State 
Park. Ranger Harley Regan of Caliente re- 
ports that the trees are probably a Ponder - 
osa Pine. Nevada Slate Park Superinten- 
dent William Hart is of the belief that they 
arc a Western Yellow Pine, a name synony- 
mous with Ponderosa Pine. 

CLAUDE R. MOWRY 
Reno 





IT RAISES IT LOWERS 




* The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises 
the camper top can be safely operated even by a 
small child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. 
The top is lowered quickly by the simple turn 
of a valve. 

R. D. Hall Mfg., Inc. 

9847 Glenoaks Blvd., 
Sun Valley, Calif. 



The Alaskan Camper is quickly transformed from 
its compact low silhouette on the road to roomy 
walk-in living quarters. Drive safeb at any speed 
with minimum drag and sway. Moments later, 

"Northwest U.S." "Eastern U .S." 

CAM PERS, tlf C. PENNA CAMP, INC. 

SS19 Renton Ave. P. O. Box 264 

Setti'e IS, Wash. Manheim, Penna. 

U.S. Patent No. 2879 1 OS Canadian Patent 

Write today to the factory nearest you for more Information on the most advanced 



enjoy the comfort and convenience of a weather- 
tight, high ceiling, home away from home com- 
plete with three burner stove, sink, cabinets, ice 
box, beds, and many other luxury features. 

"Eastern Canada" 'Western Canada" 

CANADIAN MOBILE LIVING 

CAMPERS PRODUCTS, LTD. 

77 Pelham Ave. P. O. Box 543 

Toronto 9, Ontario Red Deer, Alberta 

camper on the road. Attention Dept. D 




PROMISE AS A VALUABLE TOOL 



FOR SOUTHWEST WORK AND PLAY 



TOP: ERECTING A 
CB GROUND PLANE 
IS AN EASY JOB. 
THIS EFFECTIVE 
ANTENNA COSTS 
ABOUT $15. 

RIGHT: MOST 
COMMON USAGE 
OF CB RADIO IS 
BETWEEN HOUSE 
AND CAR 



By James Tallon 



THANKS TO the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the 
world of modern electronics, 
John Doe has a most valuable instru- 
ment at his disposal. In spite of the 
thousands of people now using 
and accepting it as a casual part of 
presetu-day living, literally thous- 
ands more have no idea this versatile 
device exists. Others who know, or 
have heard of it, have not a glimmer 
of its valuej especially in the sparsely 
settled Southwest where communica- 
tions are more often than not at a 
minimum. This little-appreciated in- 
strument is the Citizen's Band "Radio, 
both mobile and base units, and the 
tiny transistor walkie-talkie. 

It all began when the FCC set up 
the Citizen's Radio Service in Sep- 
tember, 1958. The idea was to pro- 
vide Mr. Average American with 
short-range two-way radio communi- 
cation. For almost two years this 
opportunity was almost completely 
overlooked, but of late word- of - 
mouth and publicity by radio manu- 
facturers offering low-priced CB 
transceivers, plus the simplicity of 
securing a license, have fanned the 
spark into a bright flame and now 
the FCC is beneath a sea of appli- 
cations, 

Alaska aside, the Southwest is still 
the most remote section of the coun- 
try. Although our highways become 
more crowded each day. just a mile 
or two off most main arteries there is 
near-wilderness. The traffic drops 
off immediately, and the blue-and- 
white signs that read "public tele- 
phone" disappear. 



A PROSPECTOR RADIOS TO A PARTNER IN CAMP; "THE VEIN LOOKS PROMISING; BRING THE DYNAMITE." 



The FCC has limited the input of 
CB transceivers to five watts. The 
expected base-to-base range is about 
20 miles; base-to-mobile, 7 to 10 
miles; and mobile-to-mobile, 3 to 5 
miles. Under "skip" conditions— an 
atmospheric phenomenon— the radio 
waves will travel thousands of miles, 
but it is illegal to talk to these dis- 
tant stations. In the clear, clean air 
of the open desert, a CB'er can expect 
about twice the normal ground wave 
distance, and there will be times 
when copy will exceed 50 miles. 

It would require volumes to cata- 
log the uses of CB, but it serves 
mainly as a radio-telephone between 
house and car, or ranch and pick-up 
truck. One southern Arizona ranch 
owner has equipped his house, car 
and pick-ups with five- watt trans- 



ceivers, and his cowboys with one- 
pound transistor wal'kie - talkies - 
range: 7 or 8 miles used with base 
station. 

Rockhound groups whose mem- 
bers lend to stray, find these walkie- 
talkies ideal for' keeping check on 
one another. A photographer in a 
bird -blind ean keep tab on the little 
woman reading in the , shade of a 
paloverde. A prospector working in 
a mine shaft can keep contact with 
his partner at the mine shack. A 
hiker can report back to those in 
camp. 

In the larger Southwest cities, Citi- 
zen's Band Radio has saved millions 
of gallons of gas and probably as 
many man hours. It is already cred- 
ited with the saving of life, the ap- 
prehension of criminals, valuable 
assistance to the Civil Defense Corps, 



and countless other contributions to 
the public welfare. 

How do you join the ranks of the 
CB'eiv The requirements are simple: 
If you are a citizen of the U.S. and 
over 18, you are eligible for a license. 
Upon request, the FCC (Washington 
25, D.C.) , will mail you form "505. 
This is filled out (requires but min- 
utes) notarized and returned. There 
are no tests or studying, but it will 
take at least eight weeks if) receive 
your license. 

A pair of good radios will cost you 
a little oyer S200. Hook-up, instal- 
lation and tuning is a simple matter 
for any radioman. There is very little 
upkeep; CB radio may prove to be 
a real asset to you and your lamilv 
on your next adventure into the 
desert back country, /// 



FINAL INVITATION 

. . . to see, photograph and enjoy 
one of the greatest "beauties" on 
earth: 

GLEN CANYON 

of the Colorado River in Utah. 
Boat 122 miles along 1000-foot-high 
canyon walls of indescribable 
beauty. 

Visit: RAINBOW BRIDGE 

About mid-January, gates on a 
diversion tunnel will be closed on 
GLEN CANYON DAM in Arizona. 
Lake Powell begins to rise, and will 
in a few months inundate 154 miles 
of GLEN CANYON and the superb 
beauty in the mouths of hundreds of 
side canyons and glens, never to be 
seen by man again. 

You may join 7-day boating trips 
every other week during April, May, 
June, 1963 

Drive or fly to launching point. 

In our 25 years of guiding on 
Western U. S. and Canadian Arctic 
waters, we offer our 18-year old base 
fare: 7-days $125. 

Come, join us— Into A Land of Great 
Beauty— t lie river Canyonlands . , , 

LARABEE and ALE SON 
WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Teasdale, Utah, USA 



Changing Address? 

New postal regulations make it important 
that you send your change-cf-address 
notice to us promptly. And please re- 
member to list your aid address as well 
as your new. 

Circulation Dept., Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, Calif. 
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HICKORY FARMS OF OHIO 

"BEEF STICK" 

"No Pepper" 
"No Garlic" 
"Nd Vineadr" 
"No PgrV 5 

• FOR SPORTSMEN • 

A MU5T for Fishing, Hunting, 
Camping, Picnics, Boating, Pack- 
ing Trips — Because of its fong 
lasting freshness — wifl keep v/'tth- 
ou t rcf r ige rat ion. 

Guarantee of Satisfaction 
and Safe Delivery 

No Charge for Mailing 

100% Pure Beef 

Hickary Farmj of Ohio 
Western Division 
P. O. Box 3306, Van Nuys, Cal. 

4 Ib^ beef sticks ore J5.98 eo r inciud- 
pocking and mailing. Send check or 

money order. 

ship me Beef Sticks at J5.9S ea. 

New Customer Old Customer 
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"PACIFIC DUMP YARD" 

(continued from pacje 11) 




"El PAT1TO" UNDERWAY. Photo courtesy Dr. Poilma, Soipps Institute of Oceanography. 



to pull the treacherous grades south 
of Puertocitos. Here we had much 
use for our power winch. Often we 
had to detach the trailer and slowly 
winch it up over boulders and out of 
gaping ruts, always tense with the 
fear of it slipping off the cliff. 

Our road (if I can be allowed to 
honor it with so generous a title) 
finally led to the water's edge at 
Guerro Negro ("Black Warrior") 
Lagoon. El Patito had performed as 
well as could be expected on land. 
Now she would get a taste of salt 
water. 

We camped on the shore. The 
night passed swiftly, as nights do 
after a hard day's trek, and at dawn 
we were up and about, fairly burst- 
ing with enthusiasm over what the 
day might bring. 

The water is beautiful in this en- 
chanted land. Beneath the surface 
and down through the clear water, 
life is everywhere— fish in endless 
variety scurrying along in an effort 
to elude us— and yet curious as to 
what was going on above. 

Scammon's Lagoon is the breeding 
place and central nursery for the 
Great California Gray Whale. Our 
20-miie-long island, completely unin- 
habited, acts as a breakwater for this 
famous body of water. 

Our original plan was to follow the 
shoreline of the lagoon and land on 
the hard sand of the island's beach 
before reaching the breakers of the 
Pacific. Nearer and nearer we came 
to the mouth of the lagoon and 
greater and greater became the swells. 
El Patito was at the crest at one 
moment and in the trough the next. 
When we were quite near the breakers 
we turned straight for the sand, 
placed the transmission in low gear, 
engaged all four wheels and with the 



propeller doing all it could, plowed 
into the softest bottomless beach 
imaginable. 

We were stuckl 

Wes tried reverse and rocking and 
every other trick he could think of, 
but it was useless. While we were 
pondering what to do, the tide kept 
coming in, and with it the surf 
pounded poor El Patito with ever- 
increasing fierceness. 

Out came the shovels, but for each 
spadeful of sand we removed from be- 
fore the wheels, the surf deposited 
two. Discouraged, we sat down on 
the sand and viewed our dilemma. 
Even if we could get out, would the 
entire sand island be the same? 

We found some driftwood and 
tried placing it before the tires, only 
to have it drift out with the tide. As 
we struggled with the sea, we noticed 
that the action of the waves was 
packing the sand firmly around the 
wheels. So we started our power 
again— both propeller, and all wheels 
—and with Scotty and I pushing and 
the motor giving its all, we broke free. 
Wes headed El Patito back into the 
lagoon. 

We had no choice now but to ap- 
proach the island from the Pacific 
side. The sea quickly became much 
rougher. The bow of El Patito 
plunged into gigantic breakers. Clos- 
ing the front hatch and side vents to 
prevent flooding the engine, Wes 
headed into the beach. This time 
the force of the breakers worked with 
us, literally casting El Patito upon 
solid sand. 

Now that we could relax in the 
sandy haven with nothing but warm 
solitude to keep us company, we 
scanned the landscape for something 
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besides sand and water, and soon 
found marine refuse of every descrip- 
tion and shape: TV tubes, light bulbs, 
mop handles, life preservers, wooden 
crates, boxes . . . this is literally the 
garbage dump of the Pacific. 

Shortly after invading the dunes 
farther back from the beach, I found 
a 22-inch-diameter Japanese glass 
float. Then we heard Scotty shout- 
ing with excitement a short distance 
away. He was holding up a bottle 
deeply colored purple by the sun. 
After an hour or so of poking around, 
we had several purple bottles. 

Our most valuable find was an 18- 
inch-high clay urn which had strange 
dotted hieroglyphics near the neck 
opening. Later, museum experts es- 
tablished the fact that our urn is of 
European origin, dating to the 16th 
Century. 

Another interesting find was an 
earbone of a whale. These bones are 
in demand for research work. Their 
unusual acoustical qualities are be- 
ing studied by scientists. 

Before our adventure ended, we 
found scores of glass floats, apparent- 
ly all from Japan. They appeared to 
be hand-blown, for they are some- 
what irregular in shape. Each is in- 
scribed with Oriental characters. 

At low tide we could run on the 
hard surf-beaten sand at break-neck 
speeds of 40 to 50 miles-per-hour. 
After averaging from five to 10 mph 
on the trip down the peninsula, this 
truly seemed reckless. As El Patito 
sped down the beach, the sea gulls 



would follow. They seemed to en- 
joy their strange visitor. 

But, time always runs its course, 
and all too soon it was necessary to 
prepare things for our trip back to 
the border and home. We discovered 
that dried seaweed made excellent 
padding material, and we carefully 
packed our "treasures" in the duck/ 

After all the excitement of our 
little adventure up to this point, the 
seven-mile return run over the salt 
water seemed a little uneventful. We 
did learn something, however, that is 
worth passing on to anyone planning 
to take a boat or contraption similar 
to ours to the sand island: the best 
time for navigating the lagoon is at 
high tide. The topography of this 
entire area is extremely low. The la- 
goon is very shallow, and we found 
that in certain areas there just wasn't 
enough depth for flotation. It is 
quite a strange feeling to be breezing 
along (about four mph) and sudden- 
ly feel the wheels bumping along the 
bottom. In many instances we would 
turn out to a deeper channel and 
continue on our course. This finally 
became impossible, and we had to 
proceed in four-wheel drive— and pro- 
peller. After an hour or so of this 
we made it to solid ground. 

Many times we dream of a far-away 
island where nothing but nice things 
happen. Except for the absence of 
flowing palm trees and exotic back- 
ground music, I feel this Baja Cali- 
fornia sand island is exactly what 
most of us have in mind. God— and 
El Patito— willing, we shall return. 




WINCHING THE TRAILER TO THE TOP OF A STEEP GRADE ON THE RETURN TRIP /// 




INSTANT PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC POWER 

Every Civil Defense Unit should have a 'Mite-E- 
Lite' Portable Generator on hand for any emer- 
gency. You get instant electric power when and 
where you need it. Produces AC current with 
115 volts and 1500 watts. Includes a 4-cyc[e 
quick starting Briggs and Stratton Engine. Weighs 
only 59 tbs. $275, Order one today from: Calif- 
McCulloch Eqpt. Co., the foremost distributor of 
small power tools in the West, Dept. 201, S00 
W. Carson Str., Torrance, Calif. FA 8-9153. 



EXPLORE UNDERGROUND 



Years ahead transistor loca- 
tors. Detect gold, silver, 
coins, relics. 

Write for free information to 
Curt Fisher, Underground 
Explorations, Box 793, Dept. 
3A, Menlo Park, California. 



HOBBY THAT PAYS 



REMEMBER BIRTHDAYS with 
a DESERT subscription . . . $4.50 



We Sell and Service 
International /^^Ma^fe. 'Taa^b.' 

scout ^pJeep 

The exciting new International Scout, 
the fabulous Land Rover & 

the well known Willys J asp 

6, 7 & 10-passQnger 
station wagons 
Pick-Ups, Stake and Cab-over 
Trucks, Vi to IV2 Ion 

A 4-wheel-drive for every purpose 
You name it — we've got it 

Hall Motors 

Parts, Sales and Service 
Cypress at Van Buren 

ARLINGTON, CALIF. OV 9-8440 

(International Scout and Carryalls sold it 312 
W. 6th St., Corone, Calif. Phone RE 7-1441) 



OATMAN FIELD TRIP 

(continued from page 7) 




MARTIN CUESTA 



were taken from the gold mines in this vi- 
cinity. In those boom days the community 
had two banks and a dozen stores. The 
buildings still standing are dwarfed by the 
tremendous tailing piles from the Tom 
Reed and United Eastern ore mills. Today, 
Oatman has a gasoline station, a good cafe, 
a hotel (The Ox Yoke), a grocery store, 
and some curio shops— another example of 
an old mining camp experiencing a new 
lease on life. A few minutes spent in al- 
most any one of the above establishments 
will uncover at least one miner who can 
tell you of the good old days, and express 
an undying hope for the future of the dis- 
trict's now silent mines. 

Two miles beyond Oatman, our bus pas- 
sed Gold Road, a real ghost town. Here be- 
gins the steep, twisting and narrow grade 
through the Sitgreaves Pass into the Black 
Mountains. 

Once on top of Sitgreaves, the fire agate 
collecting area spreads out before you. 
Dropping down the grade, seven miles be- 
yond Oatman is Ed's Camp where lives 
Martin Cuesta, the genial owner of the fire 
agate claims. For a while Martin was the 
exclusive miner of the brilliant material 
from this deposit, but he has opened it to 
collecting for a small daily fee. Martin 
allows only amateurs to collect here, for he 
is interested in seeing that this deposit is 
not quickly depleted. If a collector should 
be fortunate enough to find a large amount 
of material in any one day, he is not allow- 
ed to collect the following day— no matter 
what the inducement. On a few occasions, 
the entire diggings have been closed for 
short periods in order to discourage those 
who, as Martin says, "Tried to hog the 



game." The token fee that Martin charges 
is well worth the protection he gives this 
valuable area against vandals and greedy 
collectors. I have seen him refuse to charge 
a newcomer until that person begins to col- 
lect good material — and many times this 
comes about after Martin takes the visitor 
out to one of the choice areas and shows 
him the material. He will even dig-up 
specimens in demonstration, then give them 
to the collector. Is there anything more 
one can ask? All this, plus a nice place to 
camp, with water, sanitary facilities, and 
tables. 

The fire agate is found on the walls and 
floor of a deep basin to the north of the 
highway. This is an old volcanic area, the 
fire agate occurring in the vugs and crev- 
ices of the lava. It weathers out and drops 
into the washes where it is covered with 
sand and clay. 

loe stopped on the shoulder of a wide 
spot near the collecting area, and the bus 
spewed forth a stream of eager rockhounds 
who spent the rest of the afternoon digging 
in the most likely-looking places, loe did 
as well as any that first afternoon, but lime 
did not allow much more than exploratory 
scratching of the surface. When the air 
horn on the bus called us back, the faces 
of all in the group showed signs of happy, 
expectant "treasure hunters," each eager to 
get back to "that spot" in the morning. 

That evening volunteers prepared our 
main field trip banquet: barbecued chicken, 
potatoes and gravy, garlic bread, tossed 
green salad, sliced peaches and beverages. 

After dinner the other rockhounds stay- 
ing at Ed's Camp came over to our camp- 
fire and we had a lively talkfest. Many 
passed around the inevitable bragging-rocfc 
which true rockhounds never go anywhere 
without. 

Everyone was up at six a.m. to enjoy a 
leisurely breakfast and the quiet freshness 
of a new morning on the desert. The 
grounds are covered with cottonwood, mes- 
quite and juniper, with the Black Moun- 
tains towering above it all. 

A few minutes after eight, we were back 
in the collecting area. Martin was there 
to point out the "hot spots," some of which 
he had marked with signs reading "Dig 
Here." Martin sees to it that his guests are 
properly oriented before they strike out in- 
to the heart of the digging area. 

Black chalcedony predominates in the 
lower levels of the basin, and although it sel- 
dom contains "fire," when it does it is 
usually green and bronze with the green 
becoming a background color. The best 
material is found in the small washes, a 
few inches under the sand and clay. Most 
of the material has washed down from the 
higher levels, and was trapped behind 
boulders. Digging for fire agate calls for 
hard work, but little of value comes easily 
in mineral collecting. If you can pick up 
gem stones as easily as you can country 
rock, the gems would be only as valuable 
as country rock. Even though the work is 
hard, good fire agate is plentiful enough 
here to reward the diligent worker. In a re- 
cent letter, Martin states that the finest fire 
agate ever found here is now being un- 
covered. I am certain that the fieid is still 
very far from being worked out. 

This material is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to the lapidary. The layer of fire 
may be only I / 1000 inch thick, and the 
stone may have only one such layer, A lapi- 
dary gets a big thrill out of finishing a fine 
fire agate; the thrill is twice as great when 
the specimen happens to have been person- 
ally collected in the field. /// 



SOUTHWEST ADVENTURE 
LIVES IN NAYLOR BOOKS 




DIG HEREI 

Thomas Penfield. Probable loca- 
tion and possible value of some 
100 lost mines in Arizona in a 
fascinating account which sifts 
fact from fiction $3.95 




WORLD OF WAEARA 

Conrad B. Sonne. The Indian 
chief, Wakara, and the Mormon 
leader, Brigham Young, come to 
grips in this absorbing, well docu- 
mented book $4.95 

SPANISH ADVENTURE TRAILS 

Ballard and Beals. A thrilling his- 
tory of the Conquistadores who 
blazed their trails through Mexi- 
co and into the Southwest. Map- 
ped end-sheets, index. . . . $4.95 

Department DM 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
1015 Culebra Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 



VOICES OF THE DESERT NIGHT (continual irom page 17) 




only a coyote would tune up, this 
wilderness setting would be complete. 

Shortly before dawn I awoke, A 
cold white moon had climbed above 
the Fish Creek Mountains, and the 
desert was a world of shadow patterns 
on a land that gleamed like snow. 
And suddenly the coyote chorus 
sounded. 

From just across the wash rose the 
thin soprano wailing, all voices at 
times nearly in unison, sometimes a 
tangle of many voices— alternately a 
melange of wild sound and a refrain 
of strange, primitive order. Its ven- 
triloquial quality made it seem to be 
coming from everywhere at once. It 
sounded like 15 or 20 voices; more 
likely it was only five or six. I felt 
the hair rise on the back of my neck 
and I held ray breath, trying to catch 
every thrilling note. 

The song almost died away, and 
then burst again into wild, exulting 
crescendo that seemed to ring with 
delight in all things wild and free 
under a clear crescent moon. 

The singing stopped as suddenly 
as it had begun. For minutes I lis- 
tened intently, but heard no more. 
I pictured a band of dim gray shapes 
moving with swift stealth toward se- 
cret places in the shadowy canyons 
that furrowed the distant mountains. 
The Don Coyote Chorale left the 
night to moonlight and to me, and 
to the red dawn that came an hour 
later. 

# i | 

The desert conveys, above all else, 
a sense of freedom. Freedom is essen- 
tially subtle, a difficult quality to 
define or explain. To the ancient 



THE AUTHOR ON A DESERT CAMPING TRIP 

Greeks of Delphi it was akin to self- 
knowledge. Western poet Badger 
Clark expressed the same idea when 
he wrote of the desert: 

And there, alone, with the 

man's world far, 
There's a chance to think who 

you really are. 

Most of us do well simply to describe 
this sense of freedom in terms of our 
own experience, should it be our for- 
tune to find it. I caught its pure es- 
sence one night on the desert— in a 
moonlit sanctuary where the Don 
Coyote Chorale provided the anthem. 



ESCALAMTE - GLEN CANYON 
EXPEDITION 

Visit Rainbow Bridge . . . 

Gregory Natural Bridge . . . 
Hole-in-the-Rock . . . 
Indian Ruins . . . 

deep, narrow, enchanting canyons 

• All trips begin in Escalante Canyon 

• Write for schedule and information 

• Reservations now being accepted 

KEN SLEIGHT, Guide 

Wonderland Expeditions 
6575 So. Main Bountiful, Utah 




"JUST HORSES" STATIONERY 

60 sheets — 7V3"xlOVi" personal size — 4 de- 
lightful illustrations of "Just Horses" in full color 
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mediate delivery — money back guarantee! Send 
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and 



INTERESTING 
-SOUTHWEST 




WESTERN ghost towns seem to 
find it difficult to stay dead; 
they come alive with amazing 
frequency through the author's pen 
or the photographer's camera. Latest 
of the revivals is Evelyne Boynton 
Grierson's booklet: J PAINT THE 
GHOST TOWNS. Mrs. Grierson has 
enjoyed a long-time love affair with 
the pioneer booni-or-bust camps that 
bought their brief, brilliant careers 
with their own gold and silver. She 
has been painting (and researching) 
the ghost towns lor many years. The 
booklet has 21 reproductions of Mrs. 
Grierson's paintings, plus a couple of 
hundred words of text accompanying 
each painting. A few of the ex-boom- 
ers include Virginia City, Dayton, 
Fort Churchill and Aurora— all in 
Nevada; and Bodie, Cerro Gordo, 
Ballarat and Randsburg in Califor- 
nia. A color reproduction of the 



Devil's Gate, near Virginia City, 
adorns the cover of the book. 

Another woman who has a deep 
af lection for the outdoor Southwest 
—Laura Adams Armer— has recently 
authored a book, W NA VAJO 
LAND, telling of her decade with 
the Indians of Northern Arizona and 
the Four Corners area. The book is 
illustrated with her sensitive photo- 
graphs, taken in the 1920s. Much of 
the material appeared in DESERT 
two years ago. Mrs. Armer has a 
warm and sensitive feeling for her 
Navajo friends of four decades. The 
hook is valuable as an authentic view 
at a time and people now long gone. 

Erie Stanley Gardner, who knows 
a mystery story when he sees it, has 
become increasingly intrigued with 
the once-forgotten-land of Baja Cali- 
fornia. The peninsula is now being 
richly harvested for its store of nat- 
ural history and archeological dis- 
coveries. No one goes into Baja Cali- 
fornia more thoroughly equipped, 
machine-wise, than Gardner. His 
latest book on the subject, THE 
HIDDEN HEART OF BAJA, takes 
quite a time to get to its centerpiece, 
the discovery of some Indian paint- 
ings in some caves near the Vizcaino 
Desert. This latest work continues 
Gardner's adventures, started in his 
recent book, HOVERING OVER 
BAJA. If you liked the latter, you'll 
want THE HIDDEN HEART OF 
BAJA. The book is heavily illustra- 
ted with photos, some in color, of 
Lower California, its terrain, shrubs, 
people and its Indian -pain ted caves. 

In a book that is about almost 
everything except the Desert South- 
west he loves so deeply, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, onetime drama critic, conser- 
vationist, and author, tells with pleas- 
ant humor and honest nostalgia of 
his life and times and friends. MORE 
LIVES TLIAN ONE is Krutch's auto- 
biography. It is fluffy stuff, written, 
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THE NEW BOOKS . . . 

/ PAINT THE GHOST TOWNS, 
by Evelyne Boynton Grierson; 
42 pages; papercover; S3. 

IN NAVAJO LAND, by Laura 
Adams Armer; 107 pages; hard- 
cover; .?3.95. 

THE HIDDEN HEART OF 
BA J A, by Erie Stanley Gardner; 
256 pages; hardcover; S7.50. 

MORE LIVES THAN ONE, by 
Joseph Wood Krutch; 380 pages; 
hardcover; $5. 

ALSO CURRENT . . . 

BECKONING DESERT, by Ed 
Ainsworth. Twenty-eight anec- 
dotes from an acquaintance with 
the Southwest that spans many 
years. 264 pages; hardcover; 
$5.95. 

GREAT SURVEYS OF THE AM- 
ERICAN WEST, by Richard A. 
Bartlett. The work of four major 
survey parties — Hayden, King, 
Powell, and Wheeler. 408 pages; 
hardcover, #7.95. 

ALMADA OF ALAMOS, The 
Diary of Do?i Barlolmnc, trans- 
lated by Carlota Miles. Life dur- 
ing Mexico's turbulent years— 
1859-63. 196 pages; hardcover; 
$6. 

HOW TO ORDER . . . 

The books listed above can be pur- 
chased by mail from Desert Magazine 
Book Store, Palm Desert, Calif. Please 
add 15c for postage and handling per 
book. California residents also add 
4% sales tax. Write for free South- 
west book catalog. 



it would seem, as a vacation from his 
more profound and philosophical 
books about Nature and Man. Knuch 
appears to have had a good lime look- 
ing at himself on the end of a pencil. 
Those who enjoyed Krutch's many 
excellent nature-theme books will en- 
joy seeing Krutch through MORE 
LIVES THAN ONE. 

— Charles E. Shelton 



This Season — 

explore with the 
folks who pioneered 
power boating in 
Glen Canyon, Visit 
upper reaches of 
canyons never before 
seen from boats 
approved by U. S. 
Park Service and 
U. s Coast Guard. 
Paved road to our fat GrCCHe 

Lodge where you 
leave your cor and CANYON TOURS INC. 
return to it. Write WAHWEAP LODGE 
for our schedule P. O. BOX 1356 
end brochure. PAGE, ARIZONA 
First Concessionaires for new Glen Canyon 
Recreation Area, Lake Powell 




Desert Magazine's Fourth Annual 



PREMIUM AWARDS 



for 



Southwest Literature 



We take pride in presenting this selected list of the outstanding books 
reviewed in Desert Magazine's twelve 1962 issues. The six volumes 
below were judged to be the most excellent in their respective categories, 

— The Editors 



BIOGRAPHY 

1962 WINNER: Edward Kerm and Ameri- 
can Expansion, by Robert V. Hine. One of 
the great explorers ami mappers of the West- 
ern Iron tier was Edward Kern, art ist, topo- 
grapher, and cartographer. Twice he accom- 
panied Fremont on trips to the West, and 
later went as a government cartographer with 
the Brooke expeditions to Japan and Siberia. 
180 pages plus more than 40 historic illus- 
trations. $6. 

TRAVEL-RECREATION 

1962 WINNER: Southern LItah's Land of 
Color, by Arthur F. Brliin. A guidebook 
of the southern portion of Utah, including 
maps. This paperback book tells of the inter- 
esting history of the area. It touches on Jn- 
dianlore, plant life, and Mormon pioneers. 
Notes on the settlements, and ghost towns. 
Excellent color photos enliven the 70 pages 
of this handy guide to one of the Southwest's 
most interesting areas. $1.25. 

HISTORY 

1962 WINNER: Great Surveys of the 
American West, by Richard A. Bartlett. 
The Westward expansion of the mid- 1 9th 
Century was a period of romantic explora- 
tion mixed with sweat and tlust and Indians, 
This book tells about the King surveys, the 
Hayden explorations, the Powell river trips, 
and the Wheeler surveys in the Desert South- 
west. Well illustrated, the 408 page book 
sells for $7.95. 



INDIANS 



1962 WINNER: The Indian Traders, by 
Frank McNitt. The close working relation- 
ship between the Indians and the traders has 
been reported with selected examples by the 
author. He has dug deep into old records, 
government files, and family correspondence 
to document some of the famous trading 
posts and their owners. The 391 page book 
is well illustrated, and sells for $5.95. 



HOBBY 

19<i2 WINNER: Wagons, Mules and Men, 
by Nick Eccfnhofffr, For those who make 
a hobby of collecting Western iana, this book 
will become a bible. It chronicles, with text 
and sketch, the evolution of frontier wagons, 
from the Spanish carelas to the Conestogas, 
Concords, and chuck wagons. Excellent illus- 
trations by the author make the book a real 
collector's item for those who revere the Old 
West. 184 pages. S8.50. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

1962 WINNER: California Desert Wild- 
flowers, by Philif A. Miw,. One of the 
West's top botanists has turned out this ex- 
cellent guide to the desert flowers. Do/ens of 
illustrations, many in full color, will help 
the desert visitor identify the plants he finds 
in the dunes and washes of southwest Cali- 
fornia. The book is authoritative but non- 
technical. The 122-page hardback edition 
sells for $4.95. 



You may order these books by mail from: 

DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK STORE 

Palm Desert, California 

PI mi* add 1 5c par book for poitag* and handling; California roiidanrt alw add 4% law* tan- 



. . . tend Springs 

While God was lavish 
with allocation 
of beauty in the 
Southwest, 
He economized on water. 

The rare and 
precious gem 
that is Sand Springs 
has a befitting setting: 
Monument Valley 
in 

northern Arizona, 
a few miles 
from the Utah line. 
Sand Springs 
is surrounded by four 
colorful mesas 
bearing the 
word-painted names 
Thunderbird, 
Yei Bichei, 
Rain God 
and 
Spearhead 
— reminders (if any are 
needed) 
that this is the land 
God gave to the Navajo. 
Color photograph 
is by 

Hulberi Burroughs. 



